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London Theatre Guide  ... 


Piecase confirm theatre times from daily press. 


performance during January 





Straight Plays 


Comedies 





TARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Evs. Mon. to Sat. 8.0, Thurs. and Sat. 5.0 
Commencing 18th January 
THREE 
Emlyn Williams, Alison Leggatt, Wendy Craig 


tTALDWYCH (Tem, 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 
Pegagy Ashcroft. Eric Porter, Max Adrian 


TWELFTH NIGHT 
Dorothy Tutin, Richard Johnson, Geraldine McEwan 
Commencing 12th January 


ONDINE 
Leslie Caron, Richard Johnson 
COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 3.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TINKER 
Edward Judd, Richard Gale. Annette Crosbie 
DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30, Thurs. 2.45 
THE CARETAKER 
Donald Pleasence. Alan Bates, Peter Woodthorpe 
DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
WATTING IN THE WINGS 
Sybil Thorndike, Marie Lohr, Lewis Casson 
GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 
Paul Scoficld. George Rose 
HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 


ROSS 
Alec Guinness, Anthony Nicholls, Brewster Mason 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
TOYS IN THE ATTIC 
Wendy Hiller, Diana Wynyard, Coral Browne 
Ian Bannen 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 
QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat, 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TIGER AND THE HORSE 
Michae! Redgrave. Catherine Lacey 
ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
vs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
THE LION IN LOVE 
Patricia Burke, Peter Fraser, Renny Lister 
WYNDHAM'S (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


CHIN-CHIN 
Celia Johnson, Anthony Quayle 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WATCH IT, SAILOR 
Kathieen Harrison, Cyril Smith 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BILLY LIAR 
Albert Finney, Mona Washbourne 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 

Evs. 8.0, Weds. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 

THE GEESE ARE GETTING FAT 

Michael Wilding, Avice Landon, Joyce Heron 

SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 

Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 

THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
lan Carmichael, Moira Lister, Michae! Goodliffe 


TST. MARTIN'S (Tem, 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
Closing 14th January 
Commencing 19th January 
THE BARGAIN 
Alastair Sim, George Cole 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
PROGRESS TO THE PARK 
Billie Whitelaw, Sean Lynch 
VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE BRIDE COMES BACK 
Cicely Courtneidge, Jack Hulbert, Robertson Hare 
WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Vian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


Shows marked + will have their Grst 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
SETTLED OUT OF COURT 
Nige! Patrick, Maxine Audicy, Charies Heslop 





Musicals 





COLISEUM (Tem, 3161) 
Evs. 7.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
Inia Wiata, Helena Scott, Art Lund 
Last weeks 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8168) 
Evs, 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers, Charles Stapicy, James Hayter 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED TBE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 





HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. $.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Shani Wallis. Denis Quilley 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. & Sat. 4.30 & 7 
OLIVER! 
Ron Moody, Georgia Brown, Keith Hamshere 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 





Revues and Variety 





CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.40, Thurs. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE ART OF LIVING 
Hiram Sherman, Carole Shelicey, Graham Stark 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. and Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AND ANOTHER THING 
Anna Quayle, Bernard Cribbins, Lionel Blair 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic, 1317) 
Evs, 6.15 & 8.45 
YOUNG IN HEART 
The Crazy Gang 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 
ROYAL BALLET SEASON 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 
D'Oyly Carte Opera Company 


ROYALTY (Hol, 8004) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 and 8.30 
ANTONIO 
and his Spanish Ballet 


SADLER'S WELLS (Ter. 1672). . 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 








LONDON PALLADIUM 
45 Twice Daily 
LESLIE A. MACDONNELL presents 
NORMAN WISDOM 
as Dick Whittington in 
“Turn Again Whittington " 
YANA - Thelma Ruby - Eddie Leslie 
Desmond Walter-Ellis and cast of over 100 





(Ger. 7373) 
7.30 








CHRISTMAS SHOWS 


For the convenience of readers we give 


, below a list of this year’s Christmas Shows. 


ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 


Daily 2.30 & 7.30 


CINDERELLA 
Jimmy Edwards, Joan Heal, Arthur Howard 


ARTS (Tem. 3334) 
Monday to Sat. 2.30, Thurs. & Sat. 6.30 


THE IMPERIAL NIGHTINGALE 
Michael Atkinson, Nicholas Stwart Gray 
Jonathan Meddings 


EMPIRE POOL (Wem. 1234) 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
DWARFS ON ICE 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 


Till 28th January 


HOORAY FOR DAISY! 
Dorothy Reynolds, Eleanor Drew, Robin Hunter 


MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 


Daily 5.45 & 8.15 


EMIL AND THE DETECTIVES 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Daily 2.45 & 7.30 


TURN AGAIN WHITTINGTON 
Norman Wisdom, Yana, Desmond Walter Ellis 


PEMBROKE, Croydon (Cro. 5773) 


Daily 2.30 & 7.45 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
A MUSICAL VERSION 
John Slater, Marion 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL (Pad. 9976) 
Daily 2.30, Wed. 10.45 & 2.30, Sat. 2.30 & 7.30 


THE PROVOKING OF PANTALOON 


THE CORAL KING 
The English Theatre for Children 


SCALA (Mus. 5731) 


Daily 2.0 & 6.30 


PETER PAN 
Julia Lockwood, Juliet Mills, Donald Sinden 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford, E. 
(Mar. 5973) 
Daily 2.15 


TOM SAWYER 
A MUSICAL VERSION 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vie. 1317) 
BILLY BUNTER’S ‘SWISS ROLL 


Grimaldi, David Kernan 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 


Daily 2.45 & 7 


TOAD OF OF TOAD HALL 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 


Daily 2.30 & 7.30 
THE NUTCRACKER 


Royal Festiva! Ballet unti! 14h January 


OLYMPIA (Ful. 3333) 
BERTRAM MILLS CIRCUS 











AT THE MERMAID 


15th December - 11th February 


“EMIL AND THE 
DETECTIVES” 


A new adaptation of EricH KASTNER'S 
world famous children’s classic. 


5.45 and 8.15 p.m. nightly 


The Mermaid has its own Restaurant overlooking 
the Thames just below 
Blackfriars Bridge. 


Table Reservations CITY 2835 











GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Founded 1880 by the Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, EC 4 | 


Principal : GORDON THORNE, 
M.A... Mus.B.(Cantab.), F.R.C.0. 


Full-time courses can be arranged to meet the 


individual needs of those wishing to become | 
performers. Likewise, courses are available for | 
students whose aim is to become fully-quali- | 
tied teachers of Music or Speech and Drama. | 
The School is also open to those who require | 


part-time tuition during the day or evening. 
The course for the Teacher's Diploma of Asso 


ciateship in Speech and Drama (ACSM) is based | 
on 3 3-year curriculum consisting of 2 years | 


full-time study at the School, followed by a 
year course of teacher-training at Trent Park 
Training College, Cockfosters, Middx. The com 


plete course is recognised by the Ministry of | 


Education and entities holders of the diploma 
to Qualified Teacher's status 
The School possesses a Concert Hall, with a 


3-manual organ and fully equipped Theatre for | 


the production of plays and operas 

The School Prospectus, which gives details of 
ali Courses, fees, etc.. may be obtained from 
the Secretary: Eric H. Day, M.A.(Cantab.) 
Hon.G.S.M 
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WHAT WOODEN 0? 


O and the whole quintet of vowels . . . the full fricassee of fricatives, plosives, 
labials and alveolars . . . come out fully rounded and resonant with Ferranti 
sound reproduction. Definitely unwooden. It’s Ferranti for your favourite 
voices (don’t be modest) and music. 


‘FIDELIO’ HI-FI 
STEREO PLAYER 65 gns 


4-speed auto-change record player, with op- 
tional extension speaker for stereo. Refine- 
ments include a single control panel for both 
player and extension speaker; audio balance 
control; and stereo direction control. Dual 
speaker systems with pre-tuned acoustic 
chamber for flawless bass. Cabinet finished 
in walnut veneers. AC mains. 


MODEL RP 1035 


With Stereo/Extension speaker for wall or 
table mounting. 


MODEL ES 1035 = 12 gns 


FIRST FERRANTI 
TAPE RECORDER 28 gns 


Simple controls and superb performance 
make this new tape recorder a tremen- 
dous attraction. Up to 14 hours record- 
ing. Magic eye recording-level indicator. 
Widely-acclaimed tape deck. Price in- 
cludes microphone and standard reel of 
tape. Colour schemes in two-tone coffee/ 
beige or blue/grey. AC mains. 


MODEL RT 10444 


FERRANTI 


FERRANTI RADIO AND TELEVISION LIMITED, 4|-47 OLD STREET, LONDON, EC. 
3 





BERTOLT BRECHT nv 


VOLUME 1. At last it is possible to measure Brecht's high reputation in this 
country against the texts of his plays. This first volume of the best available 
translations includes The Caucasian Chalk Circle, The Threepenny Opera, The Life 
of Galileo and The Trial of Luculius. 25s 


JOHN MORTIMER 


LUNCH HOUR and other plays, the latest volume of Methuen’s Modern Plays, 
shows John Mortimer's biend of fantasy and realism at its best. Two of the plays 
Lunch Hour and Collect your Handbaggage were written for the theatre, and the 
other two, David and Broccoli and Call Me a Liar for television. 


Paperback 5s; Hardback 12s 6d 


METHUEN'S MODERN PLAYS also include such recent successes as 
Harold Pinter's The Caretaker and The Birthday Party, John Arden's Serjeant 
Musgrave's Dance, and plays by Anouilh, Behan and Delaney. 





INTERNATIONAL 


THEATRE ANNUAL No. 5 


1 Theatre in the World 


LONDON SEASON J. W. Lambert 
NEW YORK: BROADWAY—OFF BROADWAY John Beaufort 
SEASON IN PARIS John Pierre Lenoir 
DUBLIN THEATRE: A LINGERING DISSOLUTION Conor O’Brien 
THEATRE IN FINLAND R. Heikkila 
THEATRE IN GERMANY Ossia Trilling 


Two Famous Theatres 
BRISTOL OLD VIC COMPANY Charles Landstone 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 196¢ Gareth Lloyd Evans 


Is the Left going in the right direction? 
PRE-RENAISSANCE Lindsay Anderson 
SOME THOUGHTS UPON LEFT-WING DRAMA John Arden 
SOCIAL THEATRE IN FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN Louis Marcorel'es 
LOOK MA, THEY'RE ALIVE! 
AFTER THE OXYGEN AGE 
HALF-WAY HOUSE 


Tom Milne 
Irving Wardle 
Michael Kustow . 
Appendices include a list of World Premiéres and a Theatrical Obituary. A frontispiece and forty-eight 
pages of photographs make this one of the most attractive books on theatre ever to be published. 


Hardcover 


25s. Edited by HAROLD HOBSON =" 


15s. 
JOHN CALDER - 17 SACKVILLE STREET - LONDON, W.! 
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Over the Footlights 


HERE is a great deal in the London —* 
theatrical scene of the past year that pe 

can be recalled with pleasure and interest-- 

even excitement. There was the opening of 

a new West End theatre, the Royalty, but 

more significant still was that 1960 saw the 

Aldwych become the London home of the 

famous Stratford-on-Avon Company. This 

new propinquity of Stratford and the Old 

Vic seems also to have aroused fresh hopes 

of a National Theatre arising on the South 

Bank site, and in spite of the understandably 

cynical views on this, by now, almost pain- 

ful subject expressed elsewhere in this issue 

by our contributor, Harold Matthews, we 

detect signs of new impetus, and of a stirring 

in Government circles. 


AS is usual in this annual review, space 
permits only a brief mention of the 
1960 productions chiefly remembered. We 
place first the phenomenon of Harold 
Pinter’s fascinating work, The Caretaker, 
and next the appeal of Robert Bolt’s two 
admirable plays, A Man for All Seasons 
and The Tiger and the Horse. Other straight 
plays of merit were A Passage to India, 
Rattigan’s Ross and The Visit, which latter 
opened the new Royalty, and brought the 
Lunts back to London. John Mortimer’s 
The Wrong Side of the Park, proved inter- 
esting psychologically, and Chin-Chin, bril- 
liantly acted by Celia Johnson and Anthony 
Quayle, made a big impact. Noél Coward Porwatt by Angus McBean) 
returned with his Waiting in the Wings, of popular appeal, and Naked Island, at the Arts, 
was one of the best war plays ever. The Dublin Festival’s fine revival of The Playboy of the 
Western World was a big West End success. 


HIGHLIGHTS of the year’s offerings at the Royal Court were Rhinoceros and The Wesker 

Trilogy, also the interesting revival of Chekhov’s first play, Platonov. The Lily White 
Boys at the same theatre brought Albert Finney to the fore, later to consolidate his position 
as new-found star in Billy Liar. The Mermaid earned our gratitude for presenting Brecht’s 
Galileo, and theatre-in-the-round made news at the Pembroke, Croydon: Inherit the 
Wind, an early production, finding its way to the West End. 

1960 is certain to be remembered for the rise to fame of Lionel Bart and his big-hit 
musical Oliver! Fings Ain't Wot They Used T’Be was another brilliantly successful English 
musical, which greatly enhanced Theatre Workshop's reputation further West. Look Who's 
Here and .... And Another Thing were modest intimate revues deserving their success 
at the Fortune. The Gazebo, a neat comedy-thriller, ran solidly at the Savoy. 


"THE Old Vic, continuing its policy of presenting other classics as well as Shakespeare, 

earned themselves new audiences with Tommy Steele as Tony Lumpkin. Barbara 
Jefford was a splendid Joan in Shaw's play, but most talked-of was Zeffirelli’s exciting 
production of Romeo and Juliet. Opera at Sadler’s Wells reached fresh heights with 
Oedipus Rex and Orpheus in the Underworld, and at Covent Garden highlights were 
Macbeth, Il Barbiere di Siviglia and La Sonnambula. A delightful work presented by the 
Royal Ballet was Frederick Ashton’s version of La Fille Mal Gardée. 


MAY we wish our readers everywhere a very happy New Year, and an ever-deepening 
appreciation of all that is best in the drama. FS. 


« 


- 





New Shows Reviewed 





“The Life of the Party”—Lyric 
House, 22nd November 


“Trials by Logue”—Roya!l Court, 23rd Nov 


“The Bride Comes Back"—Vaudeville, 25th 
November 


Opera 


——— Tales of New York"—Pembroke, 
roydon, 5th December 


“The Tinker”—Comedy, 7th December. 











LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, Hammersmith 
**The Life of the Party” 
-. this is Sydney; or is it? The 
“ Bohemian” quarter, anyhow. A col- 
lection of nine rootless bipeds in a boarding- 
house have no discernible means of support 
and pass the time with parties, steamy talk 
and pent-up silences. Preoccupied with sex, 
they are like animals enclosed with in- 
sufficient oxygen. There were two suicides 
off-stage, which seemed to shock nobody, 
and most of the party ultimately paired off 
with expressions of intended permanence 
hard to believe. 

Sex without some admixture is unbeliev- 
able, and boring. The writing was not with- 
out quality but the play often seemed a 
dingy, amateurish charade. Perhaps it was 
almost entirely miscast. Alan Badel put in 
good work as a young man who had early 
formed a habit of sleeving with his ageing 
landlady, but his landlady was not ageing 
and the situation did not square up to the 


lines. Mr. Badel was amusingly animated 
as a talker of high-flown nonsense, but one 
line, “ Why don’t they drop the Bomb?” 
had deep significance. Actually, the nearest 
approach to a real character was the land- 
lady, well played by June Ellis, although 
miscast as a faded flower. Some of the 
company were televisionists with little stage 
personality or power of projection. Jill 
Melford, as a lively “ casual,” was effective. 
Ray Mathew, the author, came to Eng- 
land from Australia this year and was 
awarded an Arts Council bursary, mainly 
on the strength of this play. There is food 
for thought. H.G.M. 


ROYAL COURT 
‘Trials by Logue” 


HRISTOPHER LOGUE’S double bill 

was directed by Lindsay Anderson and 
Jocelyn Herbert was the designer of the two 
plays. The first, Antigone, was the author's 
interpretation of the old Greek story which 
had some interesting moments but certainly 
took us no further than Anouilh’s version. 
The unexpected reprieve of Antigone her- 
self at the end of the play was somewhat 
obscure in its intention. 

Mary Ure was the Antigone and George 
Rose the Creon, and these two revealed 
considerable versatility when they were 
seen again in Cob and Leach, the second 
piece, as Mabel Cob, caught in the park with 


**Billy Bunter’s 
Swiss Roll’ 


An amusing moment from 
“Billy Bunter’s Swiss Roll” 
which 


centre. 





“The Tinker” 
Edward Jedd as «.arry Brown and Annette Crosbie as 
Josie in “ The Tinker.”’ by Laurence Dobie and Robert 
Sioman, at the Comedy Theatre. The play, which is 
directed by John Hale with setting designed by Jane 
Graham, was first p esented at the Theatre Royal, 
Bristol, on 8th November, and brought to Londen by 
Donald Albery in association with H. 3. Wingate (for 
Watergate Productions Ltd.). 
(Picture by Desmond Tripp) 
“Trials by Logue” (Contd.) 
her young man, and the Magistrate respec- 
tively. Cobh and Leach began amusingly in 
satirical vein, but developed into a farce 
which overlaid the issue. Zoe Caldwell 
appeared as Ismene in Antigone and as the 
Whore in Cob and Leach, and there was 
some excellent acting from Peter Duguid as 
the Sentry in the first play and as the Clerk 
of the Court in the second, 

The production which followed Trials 
by Logue, and which opened on 29th Decem- 
ber too late for review in this issue, was 
Shelagh Delaney’s The Lion in Love, direc- 
ted by Clive Barker with décor by Una 
Collins. Miss Delaney’s play will have a 
limited season only at the Royal Court. 

FS. 
VAUDEVILLE 
**The Bride Comes Back” 


HIS is a sequel to The Bride and the 

Bachelor, which was td be seen at the 
Duchess Theatre four years ago. Cicely 
Courtneidge again takes on the name and 
plight of Mrs Isabel Kilpatrick and again 
calls upon the spirit world to adjust the 
imbalance of this mundane one we know. 
In these pieces, Ronald Millar seeks to hit 


the trail once followed with success by 
F. Anstey, but the present one is not a very 
sparkling example of the genre. However, 
Courtneidge knocks some sparks out of it. 
It is exceedingly well cast, largely with the 
original company of 1956. The only new- 
comers are Jack Hulbert, Angela Browne 
and Polly Adams, three delightful, albeit 
very different, performers. Robertson Hare 
is again Mr. Kilpatrick. He and Mr. Hul- 
bert have opportunities for that stage be- 
haviour which gives so much pleasure. Miss 
Adams secures sympathetic attention as the 
bride who comes back and Miss Browne 
maintains allurement in a part which re- 
mains to the end mysterious, if so heavy 
a term can be applied to light entertainment. 
The disturbances in the Kilpatrick house- 
hold take place on Christmas Eve and 
Christmas morning and the show can be 
recommended as agreeable Christmas enter- 
tainment. Harold French directs. 
H.G.M. 
PEMBROKE THEATRE, Croydon 
**Fairy Tales of New York” 
HE world premiére of this play by J. P. 
Donleavy was presented impeccably 


and, of course, “in the round” on 6th 


Left: Reberta D’Esti, who is now playing the rile of 
Maria 


in “ West Side Story." This smash-hit musical 

celebrated its second anniversary on 12th December and 

looks like filling Her Majesty's Theatre for many 
more months to come. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 





December, under the direction of Philip 
Wiseman. 

There used to be much respected a rule :n 
play-writing that dialogue should reveal 
character and advance plot. In these Fairy 
Tales there is neither characterisation nor 
plot in the old-fashioned sense and dialogue, 
three hours’ dialogue, has the field to itself. 
It is linear, with frequent inflations, and 
sudden deflations, because the author can 
put absolutely anything he thinks of into 
it and let it run, until a pause, helped by a 
look from an actor, works as a flash of wit. 
Thus prolixity does the work of brevity. 

There are four tales. They are like 
O. Henry stories, robbed of their clinch and 
re-told by Pfeiffer. One, Cornelius Chris- 
tian, figures in all of them, but they do not 
add up, they string along without accumu- 
lating. Yet they are continuously amusing 
and each moment gives its own reward. 
Cornelius is observed objectively and at 
the end we know him not so well as we 
thought we did at the beginning. He is a 
quiet American, a young widower. First 
he is seen arriving at New York, dumb with 
grief. It is not until the undertaker is well 
launched in a mortician’s monologue that 
one feels it permissible to smile. The under- 
taker exhausts Cornelius. In the next tale, 


the young man nearly fails to get his foot 
into the doorway of Commerce. In the 
third, he is knocked out in a boxing-ring. 
In the last, he overcomes the hauteur of the 
head-waiter in a too-smart restaurant by re- 
turning in an opera cloak and with rings 
on his toes. 

Barry Foster impressed on his first entry 
as Cornelius and showed admired control 
throughout. The other characters, or “con- 
testants” as the programme significantly 
called them, were taken by Robert Ayres, 
with smooth and steely gloss, by Harry 
Towb, with a matt surface more easily 
ruffied, and by Susan Hampshire, subdued. 
All gave what the author seemed to require 
and the result was quite fascinating. 

H.G.M. 


COMEDY 
“The Tinker” 


HIS interesting play by Laurence Dobie 
and Robert Sloman was first presented 
at the Theatre Royal, Bristol, and un- 
doubtedly the work suffered somewhat in 
the transfer from that tiny theatre to the 
wider stage of the Comedy. Nevertheless 
The Tinker scored heavily on the produc- 
tion side and was clever in creating an 
(Continued on page 16) 





B. j. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 





PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT AT 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 
Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 





Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 
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The opening scene of the play with L to R, the Cardinal (Max Adrian), Ferdinand, Duke 
of Calabria (Eric Porter), the Cardinal’s brother, and the Duchess of Malfi, their sister 
(Peggy Ashcroft). The brothers visit their sister, recently widowed. 


“The Duehess of Malfi’’ 


UTSTANDING theatrical event of 1960 
has been the opening, on 15th Decem- 

ber, of the Aldwych Theatre as Stratford's 
London home. Details of this important 
development have appeared in previous 
issues, and our critic's review of the open- 
ing production, “The Duchess of Malfi,” 


at the Aldwych 


will appear in our next issue. Meantime, in 
this and the following pages are some scenes 
from John Webster’s play, which is directed 
by Donald McWhinnie, with settings and 
costumes by Leslie Hurry, music by 
Humphrey Searle and lighting by John 
Wyckham. 








Above: Another moment 
from the opening scene 
Included in the picture. 
L to R are: Castruccio 
(Donald Layne - Smith), 
Silvio (Clifford Rose), 
Ferdinand, Duchess of 
Malfi, Cariola (Stephanie 
Bidmead), Cardinal, Julia 
(Sian Phillips), Antonio 
(Derek Godfrey), Delio 
(Peter Jeffrey). 


Left: Suspicious of his 
sister, Ferdinand has 
planted Daniel de Bosola 
in the household as 
gentleman of the horse to 
the Duchess. Suspecting 
that the Duchess is preg- 
nant, Bosola_ (Patrick 
Wymark, right) together 
with Castruce 0, accosts 
a woman at the market 
(Mavis Edwards) and 
ottains some apricots to 
tempt his mistress. 





The Duchess of Malfi with her steward Antonio 

(Derek Godfrey), to whom she is secretly 

married and by whom she has had several 

children. It is three years later and the 

Duchess has so far managed to conceal her 
liasion from her brothers. 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


betrayed 
his mistress to her 


Bosola has 


brothers and in the 
scene, right, learns that 
Antonio is the father 
of the Duchess’s chil- 
dren. With the Duchess 
is her faithful woman, 
Cariola (Stephanie 
Bidmead). 


Ferdinand pays his sister an unexpected visit 

and gives way to a jealous outburst, heightened 

by his own illicit feelings for her. He knows 

now about his sister’s children, and is alarmed 

also that her wealth will pass out of the 
family. 





Ferdinand now begins his sadistic torture of his sister, and, after presenting her with the 
presumed dead body and hand of her husband, he lets loose on her and Cariola the inmates 
of a madhouse. 


Below left: The death of the Duchess by strangulation. She accepts her fate with courage 


and dignity. Below right: in the Cardinal’s palace, Julia, the Cardinal's mistress and Cas- 
trucchio’s wife (Sian Phillips), is herself caught up in the chain of torture and death which 
in the end involves them all, after Bosola repents of his villainy and turns on the brothers. 








Malvolio: She returns this ring to you, sir: you might have saved me my 
Pains, to have taken it away yourself. 


Vioia (Dorothy Tutin) is amazed when Malvolio, Olivia’s Steward (Eric Porter) is sent 
in pursuit of her with a ring. Viola, disguised as a young man, is filled with some 
amusement when she thinks that Olivia may have fallen in love with her. 


“Twelfth Night?’ at the aidwycn 


& CENES from Peter Hall’s production of “Twelfth Night”, with designs by Lila de 

Nobili and music by Raymond Leppard, which is seen in London for the first 
time following its success in the 1958 and 1960 Shakespeare seasons at Stratford-upon- 
Avon and in Leningrad and Moscow. Presented on 19th December as a Christmas play, 
“ Twelfth Night” will have only twenty-five performances and will not be played after 
Ist February. (Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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Above: Viola, disguised as Cesario, is 

asked by her master Orsino (Derek 

Godfrey) to intercede on his behalf 
with Olivia 


Above right: Olivia (Geraldine Mc- 


Ewan) will have none of the Duke and 
declares her love for Cesario. 
Right: Sir Andrew Aguecheek (Rich- 
ard Johnson) tells Sir Toby Belch 
(Patrick Wymark) that he is tired of 
waiting for Olivia’s answer. Between 
them is Feste (Max Adrian). 


Pictures by Dominic 





Left: Viola and 
Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek meet each 
other in fear and 
trembling for the 
duel organised by 
Sir Toby with the 
aid of Fabian 
(Dinsdale Landen) 
The réle of Fabian 
is being played at 
the Aldwych by 
Clive Swift 





Why England Has No National Theatre 
HAROLD MATTHEWS DISCUSSES A PERENNIAL TOPIC 


HERE are people today who feel the 

need for a religion and yet they are so 
constituted that they cannot accept one. 
Similarly, there are people, here and there, 
who feel that they need a National Theatre, 
but their feeling of need brings them no 
nearer realisation. 

For Englishmen to have a National 
Theatre their history would have to have 
teen different. Most so-called “ National ” 
theatres owe their foundation to the wish of 
a despot. Only absolute monarchs with a 
taste for the theatre could bring into being 
for their pleasure those long-established 
theatres that have tecome the repositories 
of their country’s culture. If Henry VIII 
had established a theatre instead of a 
church England would have kept more in 
step with European progress, but his per- 
sonal interests led him to a course which 
did not serve to do this. The time was too 
early. 

It was 1680 when Louis XIV ordered 
Moliére to join his company to a rival com- 
pany and so founded what became the 


Comédie Frangaise. At that time there were 
but two companies in London, the King’s 


Servants and the Duke's Servants. Two 
years later they united voluntarily under 
the style of “His Majesty’s Servants” to 
play only at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Why did not this amalgamation blossom as 
the French one did? Money is the answer. 
Louis was a wealthy monarch and looked 
after his theatre and rewarded the com- 
pany with an annual allowance . . . Charles 
II, though very fond of the theatre, could 
not endow it because Parliament controlled 
the purse and a vote for the theatre was 
not feasible. 

Indeed, Parliaments are not usually sup- 
porters of theatres and Parliaments have 
held the power of the national purse since 
those days. Half the time England's rulers 
have had a different culture and even spoken 
a different language from their subjects. 
They could not be expected to patronise the 
theatre on a big scale. Had Prince Albert 
not died comparatively young, he might 
have got round to the task. Queen Victoria 
was a widow in retirement, set in her ways, 
when William Archer asked, “ When shall 
we in England have a National Theatre,” 
and it is doubtful if she felt much sympathy. 
Sir Henry Irving could rhetorically call for 
its establishment, secure in the knowledg: 


that no practical steps would be taken. 
Matthew Arnold thought it would be a good 
thing to organise the theatre, but that was 
not the same thing as aggrandising it at the 
expense of the tax-payer. As late as 1881, 
London saw what the theatre could become 
as “the hobby of a prince” when the 
Meiningen Company visited Drury Lane. 
Duke George of Saxe-Meiningen, a nephew 
of our Queen Adelaide, was a contemporary 
of Irving. Naturalism was his forte in play 
production and he was the fore-runner and 
inspirer of Antoine, Copeau and Stanis- 
lavsky. 

By the turn of the century, William 
Archer had infected Harley Granville 
Barker and made another anvpeal. There 
were meetings and committees but no 
money. The millionaire Carnegie, who 
filled the country with free libraries which 
the workless used as rest-rooms, had not 
the kind of conscience that theatre-endow- 
ment would be likely to satisfy. It is for- 
gotten that Barker's famous season at the 
Court Theatre was the result of a temporary 
measure taken in readiness for the National 
Theatre. A scheme was drawn up and pub- 
lished. Notody had anything against it but 
we had no prince to take it up and we had 
no money. An initial donation of £70,000 
was made by Mr. Carl Meyer, then Chair- 
man of the London Committee of De Beers, 
and it is satisfactory to note that he was 
created a baronet in the following year. 

This handsome amount was not sufficient 
to build and endow a national theatre but 
it was sufficient to keep other wealthy 
people away; they probatly thought that 
Mr. Meyer had skimmed the cream. With 
the sum the Committee tought a site and 
they have indulged a game of buying and 
selling sites ever since. In 1949 it was 
estimated that another million pounds added 
to their savings would enatle the Trustees 
to build. Parliament obligingly promised 
a million if they would build. They did 
not and, as everyone knows, the money 1s 
not worth so much now. 

Desire and means are no longer found 
together. The despot has been replaced by 
innumerable committees, so that whatever 
is done is done anonymously. With taxa- 
tion at its present level, wealth is under- 
standatly shy. This is the age of the 
Common Man and he does not want a 


(Continued overleaf) 





New Shows Reviewed (Contd. 

“The Tinker” (Contd.) 

authentic atmosphere of student life at a 
red-brick university. 

Leading character of the play is Harry 
Brown, a second year student of humble 
working class background who has become 
utterly disillusioned in his battle with the 
“ establishment,” and is another version of 
the “angry young man.” Deep down he 
longs to be like the self-righteous Professor 
and seems to look for some kudos in his 
friendship with John Grant, a fellow student 
from the privileged upper classes. But 
Harry is himself the idol of Phil, his medi- 
ocre room mate, and tragedy comes when, 
involved in all these cross purposes, Harry 
takes Phil on a daring climb up the univer- 
sity tower and Phil is killed. 

Edward Judd as Harry, Ewan Hooper as 
Phil, Richard Gale as John Grant and 
Denis Chinnery as the Professor are excel- 
lent, and another important part is played 
by Mark Heath as Reggie, the African 
undergraduate; a born philosopher who 
rounds off the authors’ argument. 

Annette Crosbie gives a most moving 
and sincere performance as Josie, girl stu- 
dent friend of Harry Brown. Special 
praise is due to John Hale's admirable 


production and Jane Graham was respon- 


sible for the most effective semi-realistic 
sets which cleverly conveyed university 
common room and nearby pub, etc. 

F.S. 


Why England has ne National Theatre 

(Contd.) 
National Theatre. He has no objection to 
a National Theatre but he does not actually 
want one to the extent of doing anything 
about it. If proof of this were needed, Mr. 
Wesker’s failure to interest the Trade 
Unions supplies it. 

Actors do not much want a National 
Theatre. It could not enhance the fame or 
fortunes of the top stratum of the profes- 
sion. Managers do not want a whale in 
their pond. Wealth is afraid to declare 
itself and the poor have television. © 


As we go to press it is interesting to record that 
there are new plans before the Chahcelior of the Ex- 
chequer which have been presented by the Executive 
Committee of the Joint Council of the National 
Theatre. These plans envisage Britain's National 
Theatre as consisting of two theatres on the already 
ecar-marked South Bank site, which would cach hold 
1,200 people. One would have an arena stage for 
Shakespeare and other classical and suitable modern 
plays. The other would have the usual proscenium 
arch. It is announced that the Old Vic and the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre are fully associated 
with the project, which would mean the end of the 
present Old Vic theatre 


NEW THEATRE, Bromley 
**Time Limit” 


HE theory associated with Sir Robert 

Walpole that every man has his price 
is widely held among the powerful, many cf 
whom add—why pay it, since every man has 
his endurance limit beyond which he cracks. 
Why, asks an American major in this play, 
brand a man a coward because, after years 
of heroism, he has been forced to the crack- 
ing point? The major himself is in a spot. 
The play is taken up with preliminary en- 
qguiries leading to his court-martial for 
collaborating with the enemy in Korea after 
being held as a prisoner-of-war. Why did 
he go over? He had a good reason, but he 
withheld it from his fellow-prisoners, from 
his wife, from the Colonel who conducted 
the enquiry and from the audience—other- 
wise there would have been no play. 

Maurice Good well expressed the tight- 
lipped resolution and the deep disgust with 
life of the collaborating Major. Sean Sul- 
livan with sympathetic suspicion worried 
away at his case in a naturalistic, terrier- 
like presentation of the almost  over- 
approachable inquiring Colonel. Robert 
Nichols, more theatrical, gave a strong per- 
formance as the office Sergeant. Tony 
Beckley had a good dramatic outburst, 
Margo Jenkins brought welcome glamour as 
well as intelligence to the part of the 
Colonel's typist, and there was sound sup- 
port from a large company directed by 
Julian Herington. 

The play, by Henry Denker and Ralph 
Berkey, had a Broadway success and this 
production was its European premieére, 
sponsored jointly by Bromley Repertory 
Theatre and Kent Plays Limited, a new play 
producing company with well - known 
theatrical names on its board of directors. 
Time Limit made a promising beginning for 
the new enterprise. H.G.M. 


OPERA 


SADLER’'S WELLS 
“The Barber of Seville” 


N 1816, when this work was first per- 
formed in Rome, aristocracy was out of 
favour and so was Mozart's music. Rossini 
well judged the popular mood when he 
served up as a rather rowdy musical farce 
the earlier Beaumarchais comedy, showing 
Count Almaviva as a gay young bachelor— 
(Continued on page 48) 





The exterior of the new Leipzig Opera House which has been rebuilt by the state at a cost of 
nearly £4 millions. Last October the doors were opened with a festive week which is described 
by our contributor. 


Leipzig’s Thriving City Theatres 


DDRESSING a meeting at the Institute 
of the German Federal Republic in 
London during November, Friedrich Luft, 
Berlin drama critic of the West German 
newspaper Die Welt, referred to Schiller’s 
dictum of “the theatre as a moral institu- 
tion.” He went on to show that the theatre 
in Germany—in both halves of Germany 
was not a mere entertainment industry, as 
it tended to be in England or America, but 
a spiritual pursuit of the people as a whole. 
Now I cannot agree with my learned col- 
league in one detail, which is when he 
claims that the theatre in the Federal 
Republic has become a pastime of the 
masses: that one can see the workman sit- 
ting alongside his employer in the stalls, 
as he put it. With the possible exception 
of Frankfurt, where Harry Buckwitz at one 
time toured his productions in factory halls, 
somewhat after the manner of British war- 
time shows sponsored by C.E.M.A., audi- 
ences throughout the Federal Republic 
have, in my experience, been largely middle- 
class, as they always were. What is so strik- 
ing in the German Democratic Republic is 
the influx of new audiences from among 
working-class and agricultural communities 
into the new theatres. Dr. Luft, by reason 
of his political differences with the Eastern 
German régime, has not savoured these new 
audiences personally and it would be an 
eye-opener to him, no doubt, if he were to 


by OSSIA TRILLING 


pay their theatres a visit one of these days. 
Nowhere is this new configuration so 


noticeable as in the five city theatres of 
Leipzig, and nowhere so especially conspicu- 


ous as in the new City Opera House, which 
has just been rebuilt by the state at a cost 
of just under £4 millions and which opened 
its doors in October 1960 with a festive week 
of new productions. The German city 
where Wagner was born and where thirty 
years ago the Brecht-Weill overa The Rise 
and Fall of the City of Mahagonny pro- 
voked what has been called “ the worst riot- 
ing ever known in a theatre ” has had a long 
theatrical tradition. Its association with 
opera is almost as old as opera itself. Ger- 
many’s first opera house was erected in 
Hamburg in 1678; fifteen years later Leipzig 
followed suit. From those days, when the 
city had a mere 32,000 inhabitants, to the 
present day. with her ever-growing popula- 
tion of 608,000, Leipzig has been associated 
with many an illustrious name in operatic 
and musical annals, such as Telemann, 
Lortzing, Hoffman, Nikisch, Mahler, Wag- 
ner, Weill, and most recently the British 
composer Alan Bush, whose War Tyler had 
its world premiére there 7 years ago. And 
but for the interregnum which began in the 
1730s when the Theological Faculty at the 
University exercised a veto comparable to 
that of our own puritans, who knows what 
overwhelming debt the operatic repertoire 





might not also have owed to the genius of 
Bach? 

The new opera house, designed by Kunz 
Nierade and Professor Kurt Hammerling, 
is possibly the finest theatrical building in 
either of the two German republics. The 
two tiers (seating 1,100 and 600) with their 
perfect acoustics and uninterrupted sight- 
lines are designed to meet the needs of a 
modern egalitarian society, and answer 
contemporary artistic principles. The audi- 
torium, which is rhomboid in shape, flows 
naturally into the stage, from which there 
is NO proscenium-arch to divide it. An un- 
usual feature is the adaptable forestage 
which extends on either side of the orches- 
tra to the first row of the stalls. The 63 ft 
wide stage-opening can te varied in size 


Right: Iwan Hadschi- 
kostow as Pizarro and 
Hans Kramer as 
Rocco are seen on 
rostrum in Beet. 
boven's “ Fidelio,” 
which was also pre- 
sented at the mew 
Opera House. Max 
Elten and Paul Pilow- 

responsible 
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conducting 
the Gewandbau: 
Orchestra. 


(Photo by Helga 
Wallmiiller) 


A scene from the third Act of Wagner's “ The Master- 

singers,”’ directed by Joachim Herz, with costumes by 

Eleonore Kieiber and décor by Rudolf Heinrich. The 

opera was presented at the sew Leipzig Opera fast 
October. 


(Photo by Helga Wal!imiiller) 


vertically and laterally. The 100 ft. wide 
stage has a 60 ft. revolve and electrically- 
operated sliding platforms can bring com- 
plete sets on from the enormous side-stages 
and rear-stage. There are several cyclo- 
ramas and a complicated new system of 
grid-lines some of which can be set at any 
required angle to the setting-line. Not 
unexpectedly the theatre is equipped with 
closed-circuit TV and VHF-intercommunica- 
tion controls and simultaneous sound and 
TV broadcast facilities are provided, with 
lighting and sound-effects controlled from 
the back of the auditorium. Large-scale 
dramatic productions will also be staged 
there, according to Karl Kayser, the General- 
intendant, formerly one of Leipzig’s leading 
dramatic actors. The five city theatres (the 
Opera House, the Operette Theatre—where 
chamber operas are also to be staged, the 
Schauspielhaus, the Kammerspiele, and the 
Theater der Jungen Welt—for children and 
young people) employ over 1,500 persons, 
excluding the 140 members of the interna- 
tionally-famous Gewandhaus Orchestra, 
which plays in the opera-pit, and have a 
total seating capacity of 5,000. Even this 
figure seems inadequate in view of the in- 
satiable demand for seats, which are sold 
to the public in accordance with the practice 
universally adopted throughout Germany 
of seasonal subscription by individuals and 
block-booking organisations. 





Neuhaus a 
(Photo by Jutta Landgraf) 


The festive opening week was launched, 
fittingly enough, with Wagner's The Master- 
singers, conducted by the Opera's “ General- 
musikdirektor” Helmut Seydelmann, and 
staged, in the usual “realistic,” that is, 
“ imaginatively stylised,” manner associated 
with the producer, Joachim Herz, and the 
designer, Rudolf Heinrich, whose productions 
at the Berlin Komische Oper I have often 
discussed in these pages. This opera was 
only a first step in a whole series of forth- 
coming Wagner works to be staged according 
to aesthetic principles prevailing in a com- 
munity where the arts and the people are 
as closely linked as the words given by the 
composer to Hans Sachs demand. The two 
chief innovations are the presentation of 
Beckmesser as a crusty conservative—in the 
musical sense—trather than as the tradition- 
ally scoundrelly nincompoop and the sub- 
stitution for the processions of the guilds of 
a series of pantomimes or mediaeval 
theatrical displays set in the “Hans Sachs 
Theatre” which has been erected on the 


A scene showing Paul Pilowski’s sumptuous 
décor for Handel's “ Radamisto,”’ directed by 
Professor Heinz Riickert at the new Opera. 
(Photo by Helga Wallimiiller) 


Above: 
baroque 


“ Festwiese ” in the last Act. This three-tier 
structure is integral to all the acts, and is 
skilfully adapted to represent the church in 
Act I and the houses facing the river 
Pegnitz in Act II, 

Much use is made of the forestage 
where, for instance, Beckmesser can be seen 
by the audience as he marks Stolzing’s first- 
act singing test and where Hans Sachs offers 
him the hand of friendly reconciliation after 
his ignominious display at the Prize Song 
contest—and in Act II the river is seen to 
wind in a blue ribbon downwards and into 
the orchestra-pit, so that the greater part of 
the apprentices’ “fun and games” with 
Beckmesser and with one another is con- 
ducted on the bridges that span it. From 
a musical point of view, the new production 
of Fidelio by Erhard Fischer, with Max 
Elten’s and Paul Pilowski’s sombre prison- 
settings for which one entire cyclorama was 
painted to give something of the effect of 
Gustave Doré’s famous painting, was the 
most satisfactory. Professor Franz Kon- 
witschny got an exemplary textual balance 
from orchestra and singers alike and the ex- 
hilaration of the chorus, especially in the 
last scene, was breathtaking. This scene 
followed close upon the foregoing one, with- 
out benefit of the Leonora overture, by 
simply flying the prison-cyclorama and re- 
vealing the brilliance of the sky-cyclorama 
immediately behind it. Of all the produc- 
tions only Verdi's Falstaff, designed by Max 
Elten with a more-or-less permanent un- 
stained oakwood setting suggestive of an 
Elizabethan theatre, was taken over from the 
former provisional opera house, so that it 
appeared somewhat dwarfed on the larger 
stage. Joachim Herz’s high-spirited produc- 





tion kept the singers in constant motion but 
always in a careful attempt to keep faith 
with the humour of the music which was 
delivered with boisterous authority urder 
Helmut Seydelmann. 

Dr. Heinz Riickert, Germany's leading 
producer of Handel, was responsible for 
the new production of Radamisto, an extra- 
vagant tale of the Armenian King Tiridate 
who defeats his enemy—the title-réle—and 
attempts, unsuccessfully, to seduce his wife 
while neglecting his own spouse. Radamisto, 
excellently sung by Hellmuth Kaphahn, the 
bass who had sung the rédle when Dr. 
Riickert originally revived the opera in 
Halle five years earlier, is able to turn the 
tables on his persecutor but is made, in 
Riickert’s adaptation, to show him an un- 
expected leniency. The new version, though 
intelligently foreshortened and re-cast, still 
seems a trifle overlong, notwithstanding the 
adroit way in which the outmoded repetitive- 
ness of the arias has been avoided. Paul 
Pilowski’s grandiose baroque settings are 
most imposing. The general level of the 
singing throughout was uniformly high both 
in this and in the other operas. Though the 
week showed no spectacular artistic sur- 
prises, the exceptionally high visual quality 
of the productions and the irreproachable 
playing of the Gewandhaus orchestra must 
not be overlooked. 

There were three visitors, from Berlin, 
Dresden, and Brno in Czechoslovakia. The 
Berliner Staatsoper performed Forest's Der 
Arme Konrad, which | discussed in these 
pages a year age after its world premiére. 
Dresden, to judge from their production of 
Prokofiev's The Love of Three Oranges, 
which Hinko Leskovsek, of the Belgrade 
Opera, staged there two years ago, is only 
a short head behind Leipzig. This work is 
musically inferior to the remainder of the 
festive repertoire and to anything else 


(Photo by R. Sedlacek) 


Leipzig’s Thriving 
City Theatres (oni. 


written by the composer, the hackneyed 
March included. Yet it was given a lively 
and colourful presentation, memorable above 
all for Prokofiev’s attempt to involve the 
audience in the play within the play—though 
here, again, the forestage, unique in Leipzig, 
could not be ideally exploited without revis- 
ing the production radically—somewhat in 
the manner of the Meyerhold-Mayakovsky 
productions of the "twenties, although it was 
in fact written and first staged thousands of 
miles away in exile in America. 

A previous engagement with Madame 
Violetta Valéry in East Berlin (whose adven- 
tures I described last month) made it impos- 
sible for me to stay in Leipzig long enough 
to see the double bill presented by the 
Czechs, which consisted of Janacek’s Aus 
Einem Totenhaus, based on Dostoievsky’s 
Notes from a House of the Dead, and 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride; the photo- 
graphs of the former suggest that I missed a 
highly exciting performance. 

Like so many producers, the General- 
intendant (a native of Leipzig and the son 
of a lathe-operator) entered the theatrical 
profession by way of painting, a pastime he 
has not abandoned. His present responsi- 
bilities, which he assumed two years ago 
after a spell as head of. the Deutsches 
Nationaltheater in Weimar—Schiller’s old 
home, no longer allow him to pursue his 
lifetime calling. The Leipzig theatres, under 
his care, are as much of a “ moral institu- 
tion” as elsewhere in Germany. His pro- 
ductions of Egmont, Faust 1 and Richard Ill 
are renowned, and the repertoire of his 
dramatic theatres is as comprehensive as any 
in Eastern Germany. Sholokhov’s Virgin 
Soil Upturned, Don Carlos and The Dreyfus 
Case are announced, while the current 
season opened with the world premiére of 
Rehfisch’s Boomerang, which I was able to 

(Continued on page 41) 
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the Eagle or 

Grecian 
PART |. 1832- 1882 
by 


N. M. Bligh 


An interior view of the rebuilt >. 
Theatre in 


z ss 
1877. ‘ - 
ot ate 


Grecian 
From an old print. 


UNNING north from the City road on 

the borders of Hoxton is Shepherdess 
Walk, so named to this day, by which in 
the 18th century stood the Shepherd and 
Shepherdess tea garden, one of the pleasure 
gardens which were a feature of London in 
those times. On this site was developed a 
saloon, pleasure grounds, and a highly suc- 
cessful theatre which for more than half 
a century was to brighten the dull lives of 
the rapidly growing population in the 
district. 

This enterprise and its development are 
mainly associated with the work of three 
men: Thomas Rouse (1784-1852), who was 
actually a building contractor, Benjamin 
Conquest (1804-1872), and his son George 
(1837-1901). On the site of the tea gardens 
“ Bravo ” Rouse, as he was known from the 
acclamation of his patrons, built and opened 
in 1821 the Eagle tavern, and on the adjacent 
grounds were held displays, contests, and 
balloon ascents. In the tavern was a long- 
room used for Harmonic Meetings, and by 
1832 a pavilion or rotunda was opened in 
the grounds and called, from the casts of 
antique statues used to adorn it, the Grecian 
Saloon. It was furnished with a platform, 
organ, and self-acting piano, and was used 
for concerts and other musical entertain- 


ments. A somewhat later contemporary 
press account refers to the new open air 
dancing tent, Coronation Gardens, fountains, 
waterfalls, and Chinese Pavilion. 

Rouse is highly lauded for his efforts to 
please the happy crowds and for his great 
enterprise in securing vaudevilles and cele- 
brities and for effecting the improvements. 
There were great celebrations in 1838 for 
the Queen’s coronation and “fireworks by 
Mr. Brock.” After alterations the place was 
billed as the Royal Eagle Coronation 
Pleasure Grounds and Grecian Saloon; 
vocal and musical performances were given 
by artists of standing and talent, including 
Rotert Glindon and Henry Howell with his 
famous songs “ Biddy the Basket Woman” 
and “The Literary Dustman”; frequent 
balls were held, with illuminations and fire- 
work displays by Mr. Fenwick “ pyrotech- 
nist to Her Majesty and Prince Albert.” 
The portly and dignified figure of Rouse 
was always seen in his private box presiding 
over the entertainments and enforcing order 
and discipline when any of the boisterous 
and unruly element characteristic of those 
times tended to get out of hand. 

The Main Pavilion or Saloon was rebuilt 
and enlarged in 1841 and now became the 
theatre proper which may be said to start 
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from this date, though it was not so desig- 
nated until 1851 and was not officially a 
theatre until it received the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s licence in 1858. In view of some con- 
fusion in published references, it should be 
made clear that the Pavilion or Saloon 
became the theatre, and that the tavern was 
the Eagle; this was rebuilt after demolition 
of the old tavern in 1839 and formed the 
large and substantial building which existed 
until 1901. The Olympic Temple was merely 
an additional building opened in the grounds 
in 1840. 

Rouse made a notable attempt to popu- 
larise opera for the masses, and the main 
offerings in 1841 and 1842 were tasteful and 
expensively produced ballet and opera, but 
on these Rouse lost heavily, though he 
recouped himself handsomely on the pro- 
ceeds of the tavern and other attractions. 
One of the first actual plays seems to have 
been Martin Chuzzlewit in October 1844 
with a supporting programme including 
Aladdin, a satirical burlesque featuring Fred 
Robson. This was the first London engage- 
ment of “ the great little Robson,” on whom 
we have written at some length in the story 
of the Olympic, and he played for five years 
at the Grecian. In the next two years pro- 
grammes include Rob Roy as an opera, The 
Mountaineers, The Black Diamond, a three- 


act drama, and numerous ballets and farces. 
So continuous were the successes that by 
1849 the house was described as “the only 
minor theatre in London for opera, legiti- 


mate comedy, and ballet.” In the 1840's 
began the long and memorable series of 
pantomimes with titles impressive in expres- 
sion and interminable in length; that of 1846 
was no less than The Witch of the Green 
Bushes or Harlequin and the Hoop of Gold 
and the Demon of the Dismal Den of the 
Doomed Dead Men. 

In 1851 Rouse retired after developing a 
well-established and highly successful 
centre of entertainment and the theatre was 
taken over by Benjamin Conquest. This 
actor had played at the Pavilion, White- 
chapel, in 1827. He had been at the Bruns- 
wick disaster when the theatre collapsed in 
ruins, and he ran the Garrick Theatre, 
Leman Street, for 16 years and had played 
at the Coburg and Olympic. His wife, 
Clarissa (1803-1867), who had been a dancer 
of note, became a famous ballet mistress 
and trained innumerable pupils who attained 
distinction; for the Grecian she now had 
under her direction a team of dancers in- 
cluding two of her own daughters, who 
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received great acclaim in a long succession 
of productions and reflected great credit on 
their capable teacher. 

Ben Conquest and his son George, who 
assisted and later succeeded him, steered 
the Grecian through years of triumph and 
expansion; criticisms of their offerings were 
few and rare, they gave the patrons what 
was wanted, for in addition to the theatre 
the establishment was in the widest sense a 
centre of entertainment with dancing on the 
famous platform, concerts, pleasure ground, 
and all that could enliven the drab existence 
of the extensive working-class area. Failures, 
and temporary closures other than for 
renovations or alterations were virtually un- 
known. On Sundays the grounds were open 
for promenade and refreshments with a 
concert of sacred music from 8 to 10 o'clock. 

Conquest opened his tenure with A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, and for the earlier 
years ran a long series of dramas, domestic 
and historical, melodramas, revivals of 
classics, farces, ballets, and of course, the 
famous Christmas pantomimes, of which 
more anon. Thus we have (1851) a revival 
of Planché's fairy extravaganza The Sleeping 
Beauty with Julia Harland in the title réle 
and Sam Cowell in the cast, and Maria 
Padilla or The Court Favourite, a tale of 
Spanish intrigue at the time of Don Pedro 
the Cruel; in 1853 was seen Auber’s opera 
Masaniello with ballet “under Mrs Con- 
quest” and, we are told, “ on Easter Mon- 
day a crowded house even to the want of 
standing room.” This was followed by 
Eola, The Gipsy Girl, a tale of Quatre Bras, 
a drama written by Charles Rice who was 
the low comedian of the company, and, as 
an operatic burlesque, Enchanted Wives, 
based on Garrick’s farce, The Devil to Pay. 

Planché’s The White Cat was produced as 
Pussiani with Harriet Coveney in the original 
Vestris réle. A typical evening is repre- 
sented (April 1853) by Genevieve, or The 
Lost Wife with the Misses Coveney, Harriet 
and Jane in the lead: two most popular 
artists who for years delighted audiences in 
ballet as well as in dramatic réles; the 
ballet Electra with the usual tributes to Mrs 
Conquest’s pupils, and The Miller and His 
Men “with full effects.” A contemporary 
note tells us that “the establishment pre- 
sents such a happy union of all the attrac- 
tions incidental to pleasure both of indoor 
and outdoor amusements that whatever the 
weather the visitor is independent of it.” 

The season opening in May had grand 
galas in the grounds, singing in the 
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Whispers 
from 
the Wings 


by 


ELIZABETH FRETWELL 


Portrait by 
Michael Boys 


Sag epee FRETWELL, the Austra- 
lian soprano who has made her home 
in this country is busily rehearsing at 
Sadler’s Wells, where she will be heard on 
25th January in the title-réle of Ariadne 
Auf Naxos by Richard Strauss. 

She has never seen the opera performed, 
but she uses recordings of the work in pre- 
paring her own performance. “I am not 
influenced in any way by recordings other 
artists have made,” she said, “and I make 
no attempt to model my interpretation upon 
them. On the other hand, I find recordings 
most helpful to give me an idea of the 
orchestration, which often comes as a shock, 
after long hours of study with a coach at 
the piano.” 

Originally intended for the ballet, Miss 
Fretwell changed horses in mid-stream, after 
having danced in one or two Melbourne 
pantomimes. She had opera in mind from 
the start, once she decided to go to the 
Melbourne National Theatre and have her 
dramatic soprano voice trained for the stage. 

After gaining her first experience as an 
opera singer in the chorus of Faust, Carmen 
and Aida, she made her début as Cherubino 
in The Marriage of Figaro in Melbourne, 
quickly following her initial success with 
Siebel in Faust, Tosca, Butterfly, Antonia 
in Tales of Hoffman and Senta in The Flying 
Dutchman. 

After being acclaimed in all the Australian 


capitals, she lost no time in coming to 
Europe where she sang Aida and Musetta 
in La Bohéme with the Dublin Grand Opera 
Company. Soon afterwards she gave an 
audition at Sadler’s Wells, where she was 
engaged to sing the First Lady in The 
Magic Flute. The rich timbre of her voice, 
as well as its power, won instant approval 
and she was heard as Musetta and then as 
Violetta in La Traviata. That was in 1956 
and she has been one of the most popular 
singers at Sadler’s Wells ever since. 

Leonora in Beethoven’s Fidelio is her 
favourite part. The unique quality of the 
réle appeals to her, being the leading part 
in the only opera Beethoven ever wrote and 
the symbol of woman’s fidelity. 

Violetta in La Traviata is another of Miss 
Fretwell’s most successful achievements on 
the operatic stage. Last autumn she gave a 
moving performance in Frank Hauser’s new 
production of the work. It was the first 
opera he had ever directed and the singers 
responded to his essentially theatrical 
approach to the music-drama. 

Mr. Hauser impressed upon them the 
importance of the story and of getting it 
across. He had no patience with artists 
who sang and acted alternately. He com- 
pelled them to sing and act simultaneously 
and to sing to each other instead of to 
the audience. Such rules sound elementary 

(Continued on page 37) 





“The 
Barber 
of 
Seville”’ 


@ CCENES from the new 


Douglas Craig with décor by 

Carl Toms, the same pro- 

ducer and designer who were 

responsible for the delight- 

ful “Cinderella” last season. 

“The Barber” is conducted 
by James Robertson. 


Pictures by 
Guy Gravett 


Above left: Count Almaviva 
(Kevin Miller) serenades 
Rosina with whom he has 
fallen in love, while Figaro 
(John Heddle Nash) keeps 
watch. As Rosina is kept 
virtually a prisoner by her 
guardian Dr. Bartolo, who 
wishes to marry her himself 
Count Almaviva enlists the 
aid of Figaro in order t 
woo her. 


Left: The Count gains 
access to Dr. Bartolo’s house 
disguised as a music master 
and gives Rosina (Patricia 
Kern) her lesson. 








Above: Dr. Bartolo (Eric Shilling) becomes 

suspicious of the music master who appears 

to be paying too much attention to Rosina, 

but the quick-witted Figaro diverts his 
attention. 


Below: An awkward moment when Don 
Basilio arrives to see how the music lesson 
Don Basilio (Stanley Clark- 


is getting on. } 
son) immediately realises that Almaviva is 


not his pupil Don Alonso, but a 


bribery soon stops his mouth. 


little 


Below: The amusing scene when Don 
Basilio orders the Officer (Alfred Oldridge, 
left) to throw out Count Almaviva who has 
gained entry by disguising himself as a 
soldier about to be billeted on the household. 
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orchestra, slack and tight rope walkers and 
fireworks, with activities going on until mid- 
night. Mlle Josephine Elsler is billed on 
the tight rope making “her terrific ascent 
to a height of 60 feet amid a display of 
fireworks.” Indeed, in the summer seasons 
the grounds were crowded with merry- 
makers from the moment of opening, and 
all the attractions were patronised continu- 
ously. After the theatrical show they could 
attend an open air concert, and there was 
dancing on the great dancing platform to a 
good band. With such lavish entertainment 
it is not surprising that the fame of the 
Grecian spread far beyond its immediate 
confines, though then as now, there were 
not a few ready to condemn anything that 
gave pleasure to others, and viewed with 
gloomy disapproval the type of audience, 
gaiety and dancing and the amount of drink- 
ing, sometimes perhaps excessive, that went 
on late into the night. 

At Whitsun, Conquest put on a neat little 
parody based on himself under the title of 
The Conquest of the Eagle or The Triumph 
of the Grecian, a fairy burlesque with 
allegorical bird characters, In 1854 we are 
told that in the recess before Easter there 
were “splendid renovations and alterations, 


with new cornices of white and gold sup- 


porting draperies of crimson velvet, and a 
massive chandelier.” The year saw plays of 
such importance as Lytton’s Money, with 
Jane Coveney as Clara, Sheridan Knowles’s 
Virginius, and Winter in London, a drama 
from the French, with the Coveney sisters 
as “leading features of the piece.” A 
domestic drama, The Rich and Poor, was 
highly successful, and we find that “ Mr. 
Conquest has been to Paris to engage emin- 
ent artists.” In May the theatre lost a long 
established favourite in Charles Rice who 
went to the Haymarket and was succeeded 
by W. Suter from the Lyceum. 

Benjamin Conquest’s son George had 
been born at the Garrick, Leman Street, 
and was carried on stage there as a baby. 
He spent some years in France and came 
back with an extensive library of French 
plays and a considerable knowledge of 
theatre technique. In 1853 we find him, a 
lad not yet 17, responsible for an adaptation 
from the French of A Woman's Secret, or 
Richelieu’s Wager, which was staged and 
very well received. In due course he made 
a vast number of these adaptations as well 
aS writing original plays which were staged 
during the career of the house. With ad- 
vancing years, his father was content to 


relax and allow George to take his place in 
running the theatre. George was, in addition, 
a pantomimist and acrobat of incredible 
brilliance, and was renowned for his per- 
sonifications of various fearsome panto- 
mime animals, monsters, and demons. He 
showed amazing ability in inventing huge 
grotesque models which he manipulated 
from inside, and sang, danced, and went 
through traps with almost superhuman 
agility. 

This would, perhaps, be the place to deal 
collectively with the pantomimes, which 
attained the highest and widest fame, rather 
than refer to them disjointedly through the 
survey. There was a pantomime every 
Christmas from 1851 to 1881 and every one 
of the 22 from 1858 to 1879 was written by 
George Conquest and H. Spry. These were 
all original stories exploiting to the full the 
gymnastic feats of George, and with harle- 
quinade and dazzling transformation scene, 
completely unlike the familiar stock half- 
dozen or so stories which pass as pantomime 
at the present day. 

Of those before 1858 which especially 
featured ballets by Mrs Conquest’s pupils, 
there was the first Conquest pantomime in 
1851: Queen Mab, or Harlequin the Magic 
Pippin and The Peri of the Pearly Lake. 
For 1853 we have Harlequin Charity Brat 
or The Magic Christmas Piece with Edwin 
Blanchard, son of the great Tom Blanchard, 
as the clown. We read that “the whole 
terminates with an allegorical tableau of 
Neptune and Britannia acknowledging the 
naval supremacy of old England,” that it 
was played to packed houses and “on Boxing 
Night several hundred were turned away.” 
The first from the pen of the Conquest- 
Spry partnership was Harlequin Guy Faux 
or The Amazon Queen and the Fairy of the 
Seaweed Isles, but from the impressive list 
we can select only a few; thus in 1862, with 
Conquest reaching the peak of his fame, 
The Spider and the Fly or Harlequin 
Number Nip and the Magic Toys, we are 
told, with perhaps pardonable exaggeration, 
that his phantom flight “is acknowledged 
by the press and public to be the most 
astonishing performance ever witnessed on 
the stage.” 

The pantomime of 1870, based on the 
famous legend of Windsor Forest, was 
Herne the Hunter, or Harlequin the Demon 
Oak, or The Maid, the Monarch, and Young 
Mischief, with Conquest as the demon 
shooting all over the stage in and out of 
traps and, as Bluff King Hal, G. H. (The 
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A group of young people at the Belgrade, Coventry, during 
described below. 


one of the demonstrations 
(Picture by Richard Sadler) 


How to Build up Youthful Audiences 


NE of the main concerns of the manage- 

ment of Coventry’s civic theatre, the 
Belgrade, is to encourage young people’s 
interest in the theatre. They are doing it 
in a number of ways. The director, Mr. 
Anthony Richardson, and his planning and 
production executive, Mr. Derek Newton, 
are talking to schools, clubs and societies 
most days of the week. School parties are 
invited for any performance at the theatre 
—not only matinees—at a flat rate of 2s. 6d. 
a head, the only exception being the second 
house on Saturday nights. 

But perhaps the most important facet of 
what has been called “ the Belgrade experi- 
ment” is the work Mr. Newton is doing, 
aided by a grant from the Gulbenkian 
Foundation, and the activities of his “baby,” 
the Belgrade Young Stagers’ Club. This 
work owes much to the inspiration of Mr. 
Bryan Bailey, the late director who was 
killed in a car accident early last year. He 
once said: “Our’s is a long term policy. If 
we feel young people and teenagers can be 
persuaded to come regularly while they are 
young, the habit will be formed by the time 
they settle and have families of their own.” 

Mr. Bailey and Mr. Newton realised when 
the theatre was opened in March 1958, that 
its very novelty and up-to-dateness were 
advantages in their attempt to win over the 
young to the realisation that “ Theatre” was 
not something abstruse. In December 1958, 
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by JOHN CARLTON 


they held the first of their “theatre holiday” 
sessions—meetings where teenagers and 
schoolchildren could discuss the theatre, 
demonstrate their own views, read plays, 
and listen to talks by experts on the subject. 

The emphasis was on informality, so that 
the young people could feel they were really 
taking part, and not just being spectators. 
A typical session would consist of a talk by 
the theatre's Press officer, a demonstration 
of lighting effects, a talk by an actor, and 
perhaps a short session with an author who 
is writing a play for the theatre—Arnold 
Wesker took part in several. There have 
now been about 25 held at the theatre, and 
each session has been limited to a maximum 
of 200, who have been drawn from all over 
the Midlands, and not just from Coventry. 

Mr. Newton says: “The type of young 
person has not been confined to the mere 
neo-intellectual lower sixth former, but has 
been the widest cross-section.” He is now 
experimenting with smaller groups, so that 
he can take a more personal interest and 
so that if any people want special guidance 
on any aspect of the subject he can help 
them. 

“One of the things that has struck me,” 
Mr. Newton told me, “is that very few of 
the people we have had along have actually 
been intent on making Theatre their career 
—in fact, there have only been six.” 
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How to build up Youthful Audiences (Cond) 


He and Mr. Richardson hope that they 
will be able to give individual encourage- 
ment to people who attend the sessions 
many are members of the Young Stagers’ 
Club—and who are interested in writing for 
the stage. One of the Young Stagers, 18 
year-old Susan Hill, who is now reading 
English at London University, had her firs: 
play, Reproduction in Colour, produced at 
the Theatre on 16th October. Miss Hill, 
whose first novel, The Enclosure, is to be 
published by Hutchinsons in January, is the 
first member to have a play produced in 
this way. 

Mr. Newton explained the type of pro- 
duction he and his colleagues had in mind, 
when he spoke to the British Children’s 
Theatre Association at Bradford in April. 
“It is our hope in Coventry to produce, 
rather in the style of the Royal Court pro- 
ductions without décor, plays by young 
authors, acted by young and amateur casts 
but created in professional surroundings with 
a professional producer. The professional 
theatre has all too long fought shy of the 
amateur and we feel that by dealing with 
the young and enthusiastic we shall be able 
to assist in healing some of the breaches 
that have occurred.” 

This then is the sort of work that a hard 
nucleus of 400 members in the Young 
Stagers’ Club performs. The club, in fact, 
has 3,000 members, all of whom are entitled 
to seats in the theatre at half-price—not 
because the management want to pack the 
theatre at all costs but because they want to 
encourage the young to see live theatre. 
And it is to do this that Mr. Newton, aided 
by the Gulbenkian Foundation award, goes 
out to meet the potential theatre audiences 
—and not wait for them to arrive. 

He employs a three-pronged attack. First- 
ly, he contacts young people through 
schools, colleges and universities: secondly, 
through youth clubs, community centres and 
apprentices’ association, and thirdly through 
coffee bars, jazz clubs, or wherever else they 
may assemble. With the help of the Local 
Education Authority—who have done every- 
thing they can to help the Belgrade manage- 
ment in this aim—they have organised 
courses for youth leaders in Coventry, and 
have co-operated with the Coventry 
Teachers’ Training College. 

Of course, work like this has not been 
easy, for there is still hostility against the 
Theatre among many young people. A con- 
sumer research survey has been carried out 
as part of Mr. Newton's programme, and 


these are some of the typical comments 
young people gave when interviewed: 

“Only snobs and cissies go to the theatre.” 

“I don’t like going to the theatre because 
other people there have got more moncy 
than I have got.” 

“ The theatre is for the upper classes.” 

“They come from better homes than | 
do.” 

“I don’t like going to the theatre because 
the older people turn round when I laugh.” 

“You wouldn't notice it, but older people 
don’t like us sitting next to them.” 

This is the opposition that Mr. Newton is 
up against, and he feels strongly that this 
is due as much to a failure by the elders 
as it is to the young people themselves. He 
regrets that there are so few people pre- 
pared to emphasise to the Young that the 
Theatre is not necessarily stuffy, but that 
it can be vital, very funny, charged with 
emotion, and serious without being stodgy. 

Mr. Newton says: “ We must liberate our 
educational thinking and try to get the 
understanding that a play good of its type, 
whether it be farce or a comedy thriller, is 
of great educational value. 

“It is difficult to convince everyone on 
this. But we have here in Coventry certain 
schools which are making a deliberate policy 
of giving their lower streams the chance to 
see contemporary plays and plays that make 
them laugh.” 

He does not want Theatre only to have 
a dull appeal: One of the sights that has 
pleased him most at the Belgrade was seeing 
youngsters looking much more sophisticated 
than they really were, perhaps puffing at a 
cigarette, or trying to pluck up courage to 
order a drink. The important thing was 
that they were there—and their fathers and 
mothers probably never went to a theatre. 
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“Progress 
to the 
Park’’ 


@ SCENES from the new 

play by Alun Owen which 
hed its Grst performance at the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.. 
om 16th November, when it was 
— by Harry H. Corbett, 


while 
who is starring in “ 
te the Park,”’ won the award 
for the Best Actress of the 
Year for ber performances in 
these two plays. Mr. Owen's 


mersmith, in June 1959, during 
their interesting and impressive 
season. 


Pictures by 


John Vickers 


Above right: Hannah 
(Griffith Davies) and 
Kelly (Glenn Williams), 
two City employees hang- 
ing up decorations for 
an imminent Royal visit 
to Liverpool, pause in 
their work to argue with 
some passers-by. Right: 
Bobby Laughlin (Sean 
Lynch), a sailor home on 
leave, has an angry en- 
counter with Tim Keegan 
(Frank Coda, left). Tim 
is a Catholic and resents 
Bobby's friendship with 
his sister Mag, especially 
as Bobby’s father never 
misses an opportunity of 
expressing his hatred of 
the Catholics. 


WARRING LY 


ALES 








Mag Keegan (Billie White- 
law). while looking for Bobby 
in the park, meets his friend 
Teifion Davies (Tom Bell), 
who has returned to Liver- 
pool on one of his frequent 
visits. Teifion, who was once 
a boy friend of Mag’s, is a 
Welshman who has escaped 
from Liverpool to a job as 
script writer in London. Mag, 
in love with Bobby, feeds her 
love for him by going out 
with his friends. 


Below: Bobby has a fight 
with Teifion over Mag, urged 
on by his bigoted father 
(Brian Murphy, right), who, 
having lost one son through 
marriage with a Catholic, is 
determined to prevent Bobby 
from marrying Mag. Bobby, 
however, later turns on his 
father and refuses to join him 
at the Protestant Meeting. 











There’s no 
understudy for a 


GUINNESS 


—except, of course, 
another Guinness 
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A Prayer 
Answered by 
the Old Vie 


by 
ERIC JOHNS 


PEGGY MOUNT as she appeared 
in the réle of Mrs Hardcastle in 
the Old Vic's production of Gold- 
smith’s “ She Stoops to Conquer.” 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


OR nearly six years Peggy Mount has 

been lumbered with the same sort of 
part—the domineering female she created 
in the character of Emma Hornett in 
Sailor, Beware! She played the part to per- 
fection and became a star overnight, but 
managers failed to see her in any other 
part. No other actress on the British stage 
can command such authority over henpecked 
husband, so managers can hardly be blamed 
for trying to engage Miss Mount whenever 
a gorgon is needed to be cast. 

Poor Miss Mount was being offered the 
same réle in one form or another practically 
every week. Eventually, she took a firm 
stand against what would appear to be cast- 
ing to type and waited three months without 
work, hoping for an opportunity to prove 
she could play parts other than female 
sergeant-majors. 

It was Michael Benthall, director of the 
Old Vic, who answered her prayer, when he 
telephoned to offer her the part of the Nurse 
in Franco Zeffirelli’s production of Romeo 
and Juliet and Mrs Hardcastle in Douglas 
Searle’s production of She Stoops to Con- 
quer, in which Tommy Steele appeared as 
Tony Lumpkin. Miss Mount accepted both 
réles with gratitude and alacrity. And now 
no one can regard her as a one-part actress. 

She fell in love with the Old Vic over- 
night. “It is the perfection of the repertory 
system,” she said. “I have never known 
such unselfish team-work, not only among 
the actors, but among the entire staff. 
Everyone who works under the Old Vic 
roof is proud to be there and, no matter 
what their job, they are concerned about the 
play which is being presented. Everyone 
is out to help everyone else. 


“Let me explain what I mean. I had a 


ke. 


difficult exit in She Stoops to Conquer, when 
I suddenly found myself, in all my flamboy- 
ant finery, in the wings, where it is very dark 
after the bright lights of the stage. For two 
nights I groped my way back to my dressing 
room with a certain amount of difficulty, 
catching my plumed headgear and my trail- 
ing gown on projecting bits of scenery, 
which I could not see in the gloom. 

“On the third night of She Stoops, I was 
met in the wings by a young stage-hand, 
who took charge of me and guided me to 
my dressing room door with a torch. No 
one had instructed him to do so. He saw 
my distress and came to my help. That is 
what I mean about the team-work at the 

(Continued on page 37) 





The opening scene in Mrs Hardcastle’s boudoir Mrs 

Hardcastle (Peggy Mount, /eff) greets her son, Tony 

Lumpkin (Tommy Steele). Right: Nicholas Meredith 

as Mr. Hardcastle. Below: The irrepressible Tony 

makes merry at “The Three Pigeons,” where later he 

plays his practical joke on the unsuspecting Marlow and 
Hastings 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 


“She Stoops 


to Conquer” 
at the Old Vic 





+ oy from the Old Vic’s revival of 

Oliver Goldsmith’s famous comedy 
which was given its first performance on 8th 
November. This production was directed by 
Douglas Seale, with costumes and décor by 
Osbert Lancaster and music composed by 
Gordon Jacob. Latest Old Vic play is “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream,” the Christmas 
attraction, directed by Michael Langham, 
which had its first night on 20th December. 


Above left: Marlow (John Humphry), over- 
come with shyness, refuses to look at Kate 
Hardcastle (Judi Dench). 

Above right: Hastings is astonished to meet 
Kate’s cousin, Constance (Ann Bell), with 
whom he is in love. 

Below: Mrs. Hardcastle hopes to engineer 
a match between Tony and Constance, little 
knowing that her son is plotting to help 
Constance and Hastings elope. 





Left: Marlow, mis- 
led by Tony into 
thinking Mr. Hard- 
castle’s house to be 
an hotel, had mis- 
taken Kate (who 
mischievously en- 
courages him) for a 
maidservant. He has 
never been shy with 
the “lower orders,” 
and when his father, 
Sir Charles Marlow 
(Brian Hawksley) 
joins Mr Hardcastle 
as eavesdropper, he 
is in for some sur- 
prises. 


Below: The final scene of the play in the garden, when all misunderstandings are cleared up 

and Marlow learns of the trick played upon him by Tony, which led to Marlow’s astonishing 

behaviour in Mr. Hardcastle’s house, which he had taken for a hostelry. The match between 

Constance and Hastings is approved, and Marlow is only too happy to find that Kate is that 
Miss Hardcastle his father wishes him to marry. 





A Prayer Auswered by the Old Vie (Contd.) 
Old Vic. Now I know why artists are re- 
luctant to leave the theatre once they have 
played there.” 

Working under Franco Zeffirelli’s direc- 
tion was also an inspiration to Miss Mount. 
He did not try to instruct them how to 
speak the lines, but in his broken English, 
he talked a great deal of common sense and 
made the actors aware of the mood and the 
significance of every situation in the play. 

Everyone is of importance in his produc- 
tion—otherwise they would not be on the 
stage. He knew every crowd artist by name 
—even those without a line to utter. He 
told them individually what to do. He told 
them who they were and why they were 
there, which meant that even the walk-on 
players felt they were an essential part of 
a splendid design and, in consequence, they 
played their parts for all they were worth. 
That is why the Zeffirelli crowd scenes have 
such tremendous impact upon the audience 
— because no one ig wandering aimlessly 
about the stage. 

Next autumn this production of Romeo 
and Juliet is to tour the provinces and Miss 
Mount will still be playing the part of the 
Nurse. She is firmly convinced that leading 
actors should tour, whether they want to or 
not.- “ People take the trouble to come to 
London to see leading players,” she 
observed, “and they. in turn, should go 
out into the provinces to see their loyal 
supporters.” 

Miss Mount has a great affection for 
Tommy Steele. She was captivated by his 
modesty, by his eagerness to master a new 
aspect of the actor’s craft and by the manner 
in which he became one of the Old Vic 
team. Also Tommy Steele drew a new 
public to the Old Vic, youngsters who pre- 
viously only went to rock ’n roll variety 
shows. They obviously enjoyed She Stoops 
to Conquer as an evening’s entertainment, 
because they were just as attentive when 
Tommy Steele was not on the stage; thus it 
seems likely they will go back to the Old 
Vic at at later date to see what some of the 
other plays are like. 

The Zeffirelli Romeo and Juliet is in itself 
attracting the teenagers. In the first place, 
the title-réles are played by Judi Dench 
and John Stride, who looks incredibly young 
on the stage—as young as the text implies 
they should be. And, furthermore, Zef- 
firelli presents the play in a simple straight- 
forward manner, which they can understand. 
The characters are real men and women, not 
mere mouthpieces for a poet's lovely lines. 
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Miss Mount is enjoying this new contact 
with the young public which flocks to the 
Old Vic night after night. She never 
imagined the classics would fill a theatre to 
the roof and fill it with youngsters buzzing 
with excitement to see plays that had teen 
written so long ago. Siobhan McKenna 
expressed similar surprise when she saw 
young people clamouring to get tickets for 
The Playboy of the Western World. “How 
wonderful,” she sighed, “to fill the theatre 
with people to see a dead author’s play! ” 

On Saturday nights when Miss Mount 
leaves the stage door of the Old Vic, she 
gets into her little car and drives through 
the night to the magnificent bungalow she 
has built at Leigh-on-Sea—an outward and 
visible sign of the splendid success she has 
earned in the theatre in so short a span of 
time. Secretly, she must be rather proud 
of her achievement; and friends who knew 
her as an obscure provincial repertory 


actress, are more than proud to tell you that 
the West End star is still the same homely 
Peggy who used to share their joys and 
sorrows in the old days. 


* 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 

enough, but it is surprising to discover how 
seldom they are observed in the opera house. 
Miss Fretwell hopes that more and more 
men of the theatre will try their skill at 
making opera more convincing as a form 
of theatrical art. 

She considers the performance of Maria 
Callas as Norma to the finest operatic 
creation she has even seen; never has she 
been so completely swept off her feet. She 
was also deeply impressed at the sight of 
Kirsten Flagstad singing Grieg songs at a 
concert. “I have never seen such effortless 
singing,” she said. “ There was no sign of 
taking breath. She might just as well have 
been talking for all the effort that was 
visible. I am sure that operatic perform- 
ances would be more convincing if singers 
could master a similar technique.” 

Florence Austral, the famous Wagnerian 
soprano, now living in retirement in Aus- 
tralia, lent Miss Fretwell her stage jewellery 
when she sang Tosca and Elsa in Lohengrin 
out there, before coming to London. It was 
a most inspiring tribute from a prima donna 
who was considered the finest English- 
speaking Brunnhilde in her day. 

Miss Fretwell does not aspire to sing 
either Brunnhilde or Isolde because she 
considers they would be too heavy for her 
voice. She confines her Wagnerian réles to 

(Continued on page 43) 





“Naked 
Island”’ 


& RIGINALLY _pre- 

sented in London on 
29th September last, Russell 
Braddon’s moving war play, 
set in a Japanese prisoner- 
of-war camp in Singapore 
during the last days of the 
war, was recently brought 
back to the Arts Theatre for 
a further run. Producer was 
Edward Burnham, with set- 
ting by Brian Currah from 
the original drawings made 
when a P.O.W. by Ronald 

Searle. 


Pictures by 
David Sim 


Above: Jacko (John 
Neville), the born leader 
among the group of five 
prisoners held in a_ small 
courtyard at Changi Jail, 
Singapore. Left: Jacko, 
Magpie (Charles Kay), Ken 
(Ray Barrett) and Mum 
(Robert Vakey), the four 
Australians who have sur- 
vived the cholera-stricken 
Thailand Camp, find the 
Scotsman, Oscar (Fulton 
Mackay, right) unco-opera- 
tive and edgy. 





Right: Mum is not 
amused when the ir- 
repressible Magpie 
brings back a snake 
to add some variety 
to their meagre 
rations. Below: At 
first Oscar complains 
bitterly of the dan- 
ger involved in the 
group’s illicit listen- 
ing in to the B.B.C. 
news, which is then 
relayed at great risk 
to the other prison- 
ers in defiance of the 
ubiquitous Japanese 
guards. But later 
he bravely throws in 
his lot and is seen 
below listening with 
Jacko to the news 
about Hiroshima 

news which fills the 
men with mixed 
feelings, and a ter- 
rible tension ensues 
until the moment 
that their freedom is 

assured. 








Above left: John Bar- 
croft as Clive Harring- 
ton and Jessie Mat- 
thews as Louise Har- 
rington, his mother, in 
an early scene from the 
play. Above: The 
moving scene between 
Louise and Walter 
Langer (George Mikell), 
her daughter's German 
tutor. Left: The 
dramatic final scene 
with /eft, Sheila Reid as 
Pamela Harrington and 
Ernest Hare as Stanley 
Harrington, after the 
latter’s discovery of his 
daughter’s  tutor’s 
attempted suicide. 


Return of Jessie Matthews in “Five Finger Exercise” 


N interesting event during 1960 was the return to the Eng- 

lish Theatre of Jessie Matthews, who has been in Australia 

for some time. In the scenes on this page Miss Matthews 

Pictures by appears in the important réle of Louise Harrington in Peter 
Shaffer’s play, which enjoyed such a brilliant run in the West 
End two years ago and is still running on Broadway. This 
particular tour was financed by the Welsh Committee of the 
Arts Council to cover towns in North and South Wales during 

last autumn, and Hugh Hunt was the director. 
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John Blomfield 





Leipzig’s Thriving City Theatres (Conid.) 


see, together with Heinrich Voigt’s produc- 
tions of Much Ado About Nothing and The 
Marriage of Figaro at the Large Theatre, 
besides Gorki’s little-known The False Coin 
at the Small Theatre. I ought to say, at 
this point, that although there were a highly 
successful Ice-Revue to be seen in Leipzig 
and several British films, among which a 
thriller starring John Mills caught my eye, 
there was nothing—not even in Leipzig’s 
solitary night-club —which—if I might 
borrow the words of Professor David 
R. Mace in the recent bulletin of the 
National Marriage Guidance Council—pro- 
vided any “artificially contrived sexual 
stimulation with which our culture is be- 
coming saturated.” 

In his London lecture Dr. Luft had com- 
plained that everything was controlled by 
the authoritarian régime in Eastern Ger- 
many, that even the classics were slanted to 
conform with the point of view of the Com- 
munist party. There was nothing of this in 
the four plays I saw. Voigt’s production of 
the Shakespeare comedy, performed on a 
permanent open stage in a simplified and 
stylised setting by Paul Pilowski, might have 
done credit to the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford: this was a wholly 
contemporary and spritely interpretation, 
with first-rate performances by Christa 
Gottschalk as a flirtatious Beatrice and 
Hans Joachim Hegewald as a somewhat 
stiffly military but wholly likable Benedick, 
while Paul Joachim Schneider and Erich 
Giesa, as Dogberry and Verges, kept a full 
house in a perpetual state of amusement 
with their perfectly timed and professionally 
expert clowning. 

If there was an element of social criticism 
in Figaro, it was provided by the author 
himself—as anyone knows—and once again 
the team of Voigt and Pilowski supplied 
style and taste, not to say fidelity to Beau- 
marchais’ dramatic intentions, although Ivan 
Malré’s Count Almaviva accentuated the 
prig in the man at the expense of his social 
condescension. Horst Smiszek’s production 
of the Gorki play, which deals with the cor- 
rupting effect of the passing of a false coin 
on a poor watchmaker in Tsarist Russia 
(the play was written in 1913), was work- 
manlike and imaginatively glossed over the 
play’s dramaturgic weaknesses. By far the 
most memorable of the four was Rehfisch’s 
dramatic reconstruction of the famous his- 
torical treason trial of the socialist leaders 
Bebel and Liebknecht, held in Leipzig in 

(Continued on page 46) 


Harald Haigart as Dr. Baumann, the Public 
“ Boomerang” by Hans J. 


by Elisabeth Selle and music by Siestried Tiefensee, 
at the Leipzig Drama Theatre 


(Picture by Helga Wailmiilier) 


Christa Gottschalk (Beatrice) and Hans Joachim Hege- 


Tiefemsee at the Leipzig Drama 
Theatre. 


(Picture by Helga Walimiiller) 





before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better piace in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI1 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Leoni recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 





Dastori 
KVrastoria 


Hotel and Restaurant 

LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

7—11.30 p.m 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 











GOW'S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin's Lane. W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.3 11.30 











* Chopsticks Sir? Not necessary 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 1) p.m Fully Licensed 





“Bs 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
f ds in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 
Vegetarian 


Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 








in the heart of London's Theatreland 
Fully licensed until midnight 


17 GREAT NEWPORT ST., CHARING CROSS RD.. WC2 


(opp. Arts Theatre, | min. from Leicester Sq. Tube) 


RESERVATIONS: TEMple Bar 5111 








Whispers frem the Wings ond.) 

Senta and Elsa. On the other hand, she 
has a great desire to sing the title-rdle of 
Turandot and follow the footsteps of such 
mighty predecessors as Eva Turner and 
Maria Jeritza. 

The Sadler's Wells revival of The Land 
of Smiles gave Miss Fretwell her first ex- 
perience of operetta and she was surprised 
to find how audience-conscious she re- 
mained throughout the performance. In 
grand opera singers are hardly aware of the 
audience until they applaud at the end of 
an act, but during the performance of an 
operetta, which constantly reverts to dia- 
logue, artists are aware of the public’s 
reaction every few minutes. 

The idea of popularising opera through 
the medium of television appeals to her 
enormously, but she finds the working con- 
ditions extremely trying. So far, she has 
televised the second Act of La Traviata and 
a potted version of The Land of Smiles, 
both of which she found very exhausting. 

All the dress-rehearsing and experimen- 
tation with camera angles has to be done 
on the same day as the actual performance, 
which means that artists have to be made-up 
and in stage costume by ten o'clock in the 
morning, even though they may not be trans- 
mitted until nine in the evening. Small 
wonder some of them feel half-dead by the 
time they face the cameras for the real per 
formance. Then it is a question of hit or 
miss, without the film artist’s advantage of 
being able to rectify an error by re-shooting. 

. 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin Douctas 
Author of “Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
Taste D'Hote LUNCHEONS AND 
Dinners and also a la carte 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 


Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m 
GERard 12%6 and 3066 





We Recommend 
These Restaurants 





GALE’S RESTAURANT 
13 Percy Street, W.1. 
Under the personal direction of 
Tommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 


Reservations: 
MUSeum 4804 


Speciality: THEATRE DINNERS 6.30 p.m. 








REAL CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
atmosphere and service 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
Tem. 1913. Noon-Midnight. Fully Licensed 








FOR SERVICE AND REAL ITALIAN CUISINE 
C.C.F. Finders and American Dinner Clubs 


La Drimavera Restaurant 
19 FRITH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
12 noon-3 p.m. Telephone: Sundays: 
6 p.m.-12 p.m Gerrard 6688 6pm.-i2 p.m 





LEY ON’S ; 


91 WARDOUR ST., W.1 fi 


Fully Licensed * 
( inc. Sundays) 12 t0 1! p.m. 








RUN FOR THE THEATRE BY THE THEATRE 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
18 Monmouth Street 
London W.C.2 
Specialities: Soups, Salads and Coffee 
Open 10 a.m.-12.30 p.m. Tel.: Tem. 6220 














| London’s Luxurious Chinese Restaurants 
40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. GER. 1056 
and 


144 King’s Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 
Open 12-11.30 p.m. Suns. 12.30-11 p.m 


Have you been to 


“THE EGG & I” 


A few doors from the Haymarket Theatre 











Eric Christmas, John Justin and Julle 


(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 


by 
Ranald Savery 


Echoes from Broadway 


ITH exception of the musical, Camelot 
(which I shall report on next month), 
about the only new Broadway offering en- 
joying top box office popularity at this 
writing was Advise and Consent. It is the 
play, given melodramatic form, which Loring 
Mandel made from Allen Drury’s best- 
selling novel, and was shown under auspices 
of Robert Fryer, Lawrence Carr and John 
Herman. 

Full of cracking excitement, the drama 
is acted vigorously and with high skill by 
a cast composed mainly of long-experienced 
male players. Scene is Washington. Action 
concerns inter-government politics. Princi- 
pal characters bear such resounding titles 
as President and Vice-President of the 
United States, Senate majority leader, chair- 
men of Congressional investigating com- 
mittees, and the like. Centre of the contro- 
versy is a nominee for Secretary of State 
who must obtain Senate confirmation. The 
“against” forces dig up evidence that the 
nominee has dabbled in Communism. An 
unscrupulous demagogue on the “for” 
side resurrects a story of past moral trans- 
gression on the part of a Senator to try and 
blackmail the latter into changing his in- 
fluential vote. 

Since Advise and Consent is melodrama, 
some of the psychological motives are 
blurred, and coincidence is utilised rather 
lavishly. However, the writing and playing 
were sharply accented, and Franklin Schaff- 
ner’s direction was well paced for maximum 
effectiveness, so that it made top-notch 


entertainment of its kind. A cast squarely 
in command every minute was headed by 
Ed Begley, Richard Kiley, Chester Morris, 
Henry Jones and Kevin McCarthy. 

A new work by Tennessee Williams 
gained a great deal of pre-opening attention 
on grounds that it represented a distinct 
departure for this author, who customarily 
writes with savage, tragic violence. Period 
of Adjustment, as the play is titled, em- 
phasises comedy. It also has a happy end- 
ing, something rare for Williams. Actually, 
the central plot could have been turned 
into strong drama, but the playwright 
decided to demonstrate his facility with 
comic dialogue, characters and situations. 
He succeeded well. The play is an enjoy- 
able light comedy with undercurrents of 
provocative seriousness. 

Typically, Mr. Williams based the pre- 
dicaments of the people in the play on inner 
psychological turmoil. There are two 
couples; one newly married, the other with 
a small son. Breakup of both marriages is 
imminent. Development of the play lies in 
correction of personal attitudes and view- 
points which have brought about the 
estrangements. Dialogue and scenes are 
highly intimate, much of the emphasis—and 
the comedy—deriving from frank exposi- 
tions of marital relationships. 

Pivotal character is the bride, a young 
lady of considerable innocence who at the 
same time has a knack for practical assess- 
ments of people and their troubles. This 
réle was played with excellent characterisa- 





tion and skilled comedy touches by Barbara 
Baxley. Other lead réles, all acted under- 


standingly, were in the capable hands of 
James Daly, Robert Webber and Rosemary 
Cheryl Crawford was the pro- 


Murphy. 
ducer. 

A tender, sensitive play trying to make a 
go at the box office (against odds) was All 
The Way Home, written by Tad Mosel from 
James Agee’s highly praised novel, A Death 
in the Family. \t depicts events of four 
days, before and after the death of a hus- 
band and father in a motor car accident. 
We are shown the more or less average, 
middle-class family, the relationships of its 
members, their personal problems and 
hopes. Second act is climaxed by news of 
the death and its impact on the various in- 
dividuals. Third-act conclusion tells how 
they reconcile themselves, putting their sharp 
griefs—but not their memories—behind to 
take up a new kind of living. 

The drama, presented by Fred Coe and 
Arthur Cantor, was truly written and acted 
Direction of Arthur Penn was closely 
attuned both to details and the theme as a 
whole. Colleen Dewhurst and Arthur Hill 
played wife and husband with splendid 
emotional reserve. Aline MacMahon fash- 
ioned one of her pure gems of character 
acting. Lillian Gish was pertly comic as a 
grandmother. 

That inner glow emanating from the stage 
personality of Julie Harris found hospitable 
reflection in Little Moon of Alban. The 
play by James Costigan set in Dublin at 
time of the bloody troubles around 1920, 
had its genesis in a widely acclaimed tele- 
vision script of some time back. 

John Justin made his American stage 
début playing the leading male réle. The 
part of Miss Harris was that of a girt who 
enters a religious order of charity and nurs- 
ing after the young man she loves has been 
killed by English soldiers. Mr. Justin played 
an officer who falls in love with the nursing 
sister when he is sent to a hospital badly 
wounded. He is unaware that it is her 
fiancé whom he shot. The English star 
provided an excellent performance in a rdéle 
that was difficult to make entirely believable 
or sympathetic. 

Although there was a certain amount of 
violent excitement and some humour in the 


Barbara Baxley, James Daly and Robert 
Webber in a scene from Tennessee 
Williams's new play “Period of 
Adjustment,” directed by Rey Hill, 
which opened at the Helen Haye 
Theatre on 10th November. 
(Picture by Martha Holmes) 


play, it relied in major extent on affirma- 
tions of religious faith. Its appeal, there- 
fore, rested primarily on individual responses 
to the religious theme. 

There were three broad comedies—Under 
the Yum-Yum Tree, Send Me No Flowers, 
and Love and Libel. The last-named, by a 
Canadian writer, Robertson Davies, was 
staged by Tyrone Guthrie. The script suf- 
fered from a chopped-up lack of continuity, 
and was genuinely amusing only at intervals. 

Of the comedies, Under the Yum-Yum 
Tree appeared to have strongest chances of 
a run. It told of a young couple experi- 
menting with platonic sharing of an apart- 
ment before marriage, and a bachelor next 
door continually bent on romantic conquest. 
Send Me No Flowers, starring David Wayne, 
was about a husband who mistakenly thinks 
he is dying of heart trouble, and mystifies 
every one by the arrangements he tries to 
make for his wife. 

The Mousetrap finally arrived in New 
York, via an off-Broadway presentation. It 
was well received by the critics, and appear- 
ed to be doing quite well at the box office. 

The off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre com- 
pany set itself the ambitious task of per- 
forming Sean O’Casey’s The Plough and the 
Stars as one of its regular offerings of the 
season. On the whole, the participants were 
to be commended for a vigorous rendition 
of this explosive, complicated play, although 
a number of the problems posed for the 
actors were not overcome. * 





Leipzig’s Thriving City Theatres (Contd. 


1872, the title of which its author chose 
deliberately as symbolising the dangers to 
itself of an oppressive autocratic régime, 
dangerous because oppression breeds revolt. 
One does not have to be a communist in 
Leipzig or elsewhere to see the truth of this 
proposition, although the producers of 
Rehfisch’s highly-charged drama will doubt- 
less wish their audiences to understand that 
in Leipzig, at any rate, the “ boomerang” 
has struck home. 

Boomerang, directed by Rudi Kurz, has 
a succession of long and short scenes, which 
are mounted on a revolve, interspersed with 
some satirically composed incidental music 
which Siegfried Tiefensee has based on well- 
known military and popular tunes. Dr. 
Erhard Baumann, the xenophobic lickspittle 
state-prosecutor who will stoop to anything, 
including an enforced marriage with the re- 
luctant daughter of a well-to-do business- 
man, to further his career, is the prototype 
of the beer-drinking anti-intellectual hearties 
who rushed into the Nazi party in a later 
age; Harald Halgardt plays him with too 
much caricature for complete conviction. 
Heinz Suhris is the business-man, the pros- 
perity of whose affairs is threatened by 
industrial unrest and who tries, unsuccess- 
fully, to appease the rising discontent of his 


employees by bribery and corruption. If the 


apolitical foreman Hermann Sommerlatte, 
who acquires wisdom in the firing-line of the 
class-war, is portrayed as a shade too naive 
at the start by Carl Bruno, the fault is the 
author’s. But if the play does something 
more than merely tell a true story of the 
not so distant past, it is a salutary reminder 
that those who raise their voices to oppose 
what they consider to be the cruelty of an 
unjust war, even today are likely to find their 
livelihood in jeopardy. 

Rehfisch, who died in Switzerland last 
summer, was a lifelong champion of human- 
ity and justice, but though he gave his play 
to Leipzig, he did not reside in Eastern Ger- 
many, where the search for new plays goes 
on unabated. In an attempt to foster a 
native drama, Leipzig has this year taken 
a leaf out of Bristol's book and taken on to 
its payroll a promising young writer, who 
can thus concentrate on his work without 
having to earn his living at another job. 
Meantime, in order to turn out more actors 
—there is a shortage of over 600 in Eastern 
Germany today—the Leipzig Theatre 
School, which works in close co-operation 
both with the professional theatre and the 
Karl Marx University, has stimulated the 


setting up of actors’ studios both here and 
in other municipal theatres, to cater largely 
for promising amateurs and others who 
might be attracted to the stage. A pre- 
liminary year for anyone over 16 has also 
been introduced with preference given to 
workers from factory and farm, during which 
a general artistic education is accompanied 
by four weeks’ practical training. ¥ 
Lest Lenden Theatres (Conid.) 

Great) Macdermott, who had just joined the 
Grecian company. The production of 1871 
probably wins the prize for the longest title: 
Zig-Zag the Crooked, or Harlequin the King 
the Cat and the Pretty Princess, or The Frog, 
the Fairy who Lived in a Tree, the Suitors 
Five and the Wishes Three! 

The head on which Conquest worked for 
months, used in Nix the Demon Dwarf 
(1872), a masterpiece of invention, was long 
remembered, and was, in fact, used nearly 
30 years later for a pantomime at the 
Surrey. The transformation scene “ of un- 
equalled beauty, became elaborated into one 
gorgeous blaze of bewildering splendour,” 
as “ The Era” informs its readers. By now 
George's three small daughters, Elizabeth, 
Ada, and Laura were appearing as fairies. 
In The Wood Demon (1873), Herbert Camp- 
bell, who later delighted Drury Lane audi- 
ences with Dan Leno around the beginning 
of the present century, played a part with 
such success that a year later he was in 
Snip-Snap-Snorum, with George playing a 
bird, a monkey, and an oyster, and stayed 
on until 1877. We cannot overlook 
George’s triumph in Spitz-Spitz, the Spider 
Crab (1875), a gigantic creature with blazing 
eyes which “in the phantom fight scene 
transcends our experience and cannot be 
described.” 

The end, however, was drawing near, and 
when Conquest disposed of the theatre in 
1878 he announced, to the general dismay 
of his immense following, his last panto- 
mime: Hokee-Pokee, or The Fiend of the 
Fungus Forest or The Six Links of the 
Devil's Chain. For this, fresh wonders were 
in store; the vampire bat with eyes of fire and 
enormous wings, and the porcupine on which 
he had worked for three years, with 2,500 
separate pieces, everyone having mechanical 
movement. But, in fact, his last was not 
until the following year when he and Spry 
returned from the Surrey to do Rokoko, the 
Rock Friend. After the Conquests had gone 
there were two more pantomimes before 
the curtain finally came down. We shall not 
anticipate these but refer to them near the 
end of the second part of our story. * 





Theatre on Pecord 


HREE operettas—from Vienna, from 
Paris, and from London. 

From Vienna, Franz Lehar’s The Merry 
Widow, sung in German, on two discs 
(Decca LXT 5448/9) by a Viennese com- 
pany, headed by Hilde Gueden, Per Grun- 
den, Waldemar Kmentt, Emmy Loose and 
Karl Dénch, with the Vienna State Opera 
Chorus and Orchestra. The musical direc- 
tion is by Robert Stolz, who worked with 
Lehar on the original production in 1905. 

This recording has been on my desk for 
months, unplayed. The reason for this 
procrastination can be traced in a remark 
I made in this column last month. When 
reviewing a disc of A Waltz Dream, | wrote 
“the spell of Old Vienna is not nearly so 
strong as it was.” This magical recording 
of The Merry Widow makes me retract 
that statement. Here is such vigour 
and gaiety that the old tunes come freshly 
to life, and have a truly remarkable impact. 
To play these four sides provides a joyous 
ninety minutes. 

The Paris contribution to the trio of 
operettas is Offenbach’s Orpheus in the 
Underworld, here recorded in English by 
the cast of the current Sadler’s Wells pro- 
duction. (H.M.V. CLP 1385.) The cast 
is led by June Bronhill, Kevin Miller, Jon 
Weaving, Eric Shilling and Alan Crofoot, 
and I am sorry to have to report that the 
general standard of singing is well below 
the standard set by the Viennese opposition, 
above. Nevertheless, this is a delightful and 
most rewarding disc. The sparkling, witty 
tunes follow each other in gay succession. 

It is a pity that the notes on the sleeve 
are not more helpful. The story of the 
operetta is not told, and there is little in- 
dication as to which character is singing 
what, to whom, and why. 

After the romance and gaiety of The 
Merry Widow, and the hilarious, frothy 
nonsense of Orpheus in the Underworld, the 
British entry, Edward German's Merrie 
England arrives with something of a dull 
thud. I am sure I am in a minority, but 
I found this two-disc mixture of teashop 
daintiness and bucolic heartiness rather 
depressing. William McAlpine. June Bron- 
hill, Peter Glossop, Monica Sinclair and 
Patricia Kern are the principal singers 
(H.M.V. CLP 1376/7). 

There are several series of low-priced 
L.P. discs of vocal selections from popular 
shows, and I have been listening to some 


by Roy Plomliey 


samples. All of them feature full and 
imaginative choral and orchestral arrange- 
ments, and are sung by competent, and 
sometimes excellent, soloists. From the 
artistic standpoint, there is little to choose 
between them, so I shall assess them on 
terms of value for money. 

The Fortune series, on the Fontana label, 
devote a whole disc to each show, and sell 
at 22s. 6d. each. I have listened to Okla- 
homa! (Z 4045) and Carousel (Z 4046). 
They both present a team of first-rate 
American soloists, with an un-named 
orchestra and chorus. The play time, how- 
ever, averages only 16 minutes a side, which 
I do not consider to be sufficient on a 12 in. 
record. 

Gala records offer the cheapest discs, at 
only 16s. 9d. The Broadway veteran, Al 
Goodman, is musical director of a series 
that includes My Fair Lady (GLP 308), 
Oklahoma! (GLP 309), The King and I 
(GLP 310) and Porgy and Bess (GLP 312). 
On these four discs, the playing time 
averages only 134 minutes per side, which 
is not nearly enough. It is a waste of 
material, and storage space, to press these 
selections on 12 in. discs, when they would 
fit easily on 10 in. ones. 

I have saved the best value until last. 
The Ace of Clubs series cost 21s. each, and 
offer over 20 minutes playing time per side. 
Every disc features two shows, one on each 
side. An excellent buy is The Most Happy 
Fella and West Side Story (ACL 1035) on 
which the soloist are Ian Paterson, Janet 
Waters, Dennis MacGregor, Andy Cole, 
Joyce Blair and Frances Youles. Others 
well worth your attention are O'lahoma! 
and Carousel, coupled on ACL 1002, and 
My Fair Lady and The King and I, on 
ACL 1601. * 





THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
Plots” giving full details of our latest 
Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 


**DEANE’S” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: LANgham 7111. MUSeum 3183 














LACK and white period cottage, 5 miles south 

Guildford. Two bedrooms, two reception rooms, 
modern bathroom and kitchen, including ‘fridge. 
garage, main services. Furnished in antiques, to ict at 
9 gms. per week Owner would sell completely fur- 
nished, £4,750.—Mann & Co., 3 High Street, Woking. 
Tet: 3800 


— DRAMA CLASSES, Beginners welcomed 
4 Stage movement, Mime, Voice production, 
Stage techniques. Rehearsal classes, three productions 
a year Moderate fees.—Mountview Theatre Club, 
104 Crouch Hill, N.8. Mountview 5885 


ge SALE—** Theatre World,” July 1952 to Decem- 
ber 1956 complete. Offers?—-Box No. 632 


IGH-GRADE photographic figure 

amateur, student and professional 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. 
major applicants.—BCM/ Palette, Dept. 
mark House, London W.C.1. 


\ ARINE MOUNTINGS LTD., North Wroughton. 
a Nr. Swindon, have vacancies in their Military 
Band for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Cornet, Horn and 
Euphonium players Other instruments considered. 
Good bonus carnings possible, together with Band re- 
taining fee Age limit up to 40 years. Apply— 
Musica! Director 


\ ODERN tained DANCERS are in DEMAND 
4¥i Evening classes for professionals and amateurs in 
MODERN and CLASSICAL balict. Mime and Move- 
ment 1Or actors and singers.—Hilde Holger School, 27 
Oval Road, Regents Park, N.W.1. GUL 6822. 


( SIRIS REPERTORY COMPANY LTD. 
spearean tour in schools 

Letters to—The 
Worcs. 


oe IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts, 
comedy compicte with music.—Ted Lewis, 16 
Mythop Road, Little Marton, Biackpoo! 
paeeee. New Dick Whittington Script to 
suit professional production. Approved reading. 
—A.C. Scripts, 29 Lyndon Avenue, Gt. Harwood, 
Biackburn. 
EVOLVERS AND PISTOLS, firing blanks only 
Send s.a.c. for list.—-Burgo, 70 Bethel Street. 
Norwich 
‘ONGS, Monos 
‘ parce! Ss 
Canterbury 
‘PECIALLY bred doves for training. Very 
i Fawn and white, 30s. each, carriage paid 
worth, 16 Ralcigh Gardens, Mitcham. 
YHEATRE ASSISTANT electrician seeks post. Stage 
considered Course completed Old Vic Theatre 
School Some experience Write—John Gillard, 
Little Firs, Barton Lane, Berrynabor, Devon 
TTIGHTS, Elastic Fishnet All 
quality 30s. pair.—Star 
Eims Road, London S.W.4 


OP SALARY for Shorthand-Typists, Copy /Dicta- 

Phone Typists, etc., brs. 10-5 (or longer) 
periods, weeks or days. Apply—Jay Cory. Parliament 
Mansions, Abbey Orchard St., S.W.1. ( mins, St. 
James’ Park Station.) Tel: ABBEY 2354/5817. 


\ TANTED—Concert parties for 1961 season. Details, 
terms.—-Manager, 8 Florence Street, Patricroft, 


studies for 
artists and 
Details to 
T.W., Mono- 


Shake- 
Vacancy, girls 18-35 


Long House, Willersey, Broadway, 


Lyrics, Jokes, Notes, Monster 
James Atlas, 22 New Ruttington Lane. 


tame 
Blood- 


colours Excellent 
Costume Studios, 78 


Lancs 


\ TANTED TO PURCHASE—Single copy of 
“Theatre World Annuals "’ Nos. 3, 5, 6 and 7. 
State price required for cach.—Box No. 630 


a Large variety theatrical wigs all purposes 
and sizes. For sale only. Verv low prices.— 
Isaia, 31 Gerrad Street. London W.1. GER. 4233. 


Subscriptions for Your Friends 
he Ideal Gift 


see Back Cover 


“The Barber of Seville” (Conid.) 

in fact, for he was always that in spirit— 
wooing the beautiful, immured young lady 
Rosina. 

The mood is well maintained in Douglas 
Craig’s production, which was very cordi- 
ally applauded. The singing was good but 
the acting was better in most of the parts, 
though Patricia Kern sang brilliantly as she 
portrayed a happy and light-hearted Rosina. 
Kevin Miller was a rather light but agreeably 
stylish Count. The Figaro of John Heddle 
Nash was a trifle heavy, save in voice. Eric 
Shilling made old Dr. Bartolo a rather nice 
old boy, excellent in comedy and in good 
voice. Sheila Rex was also good to hear, 
when Marcellina’s one chance came. Don 
Basilio’s grotesque make-up and funny 
business did not noticeably handicap 
Stanley Clarkson. 

Carl Toms’ exterior set seemed right for 
Seville but, as soon as Rossini is launched, 
Spain is forgotten and we are in Naples. 
His jokes are rather drawn out, his music 
is showy and the deliberate effort to rouse 
applause becomes obvious. Not that these 
faults were at all laboured under James 
Robertson’s conducting; the finales were 
temperate. 

H.G.M. 


TOWER THEATRE, Canonbury 
“The Weavers” 

HIS play was Gerhard Hauptmann’s first 

success, in 1892, when he was thirty. 
Twenty years later, he was awarded a Nobel 
Prize for it. It is based on stories of an 
uprising of poverty-stricken weavers which 
Hauptmann heard in childhood from his 
grandfather. Mr. Adrian Rendle, who is 
responsible for this production, has moved 
the weavers’ rising from Silesia to Yorkshire 
and has post-dated it to the period of J. M. 
Barrie’s infancy, which makes Yorkshire 
seem very backward in social progress com- 
pared with Forfarshire. 

The story is not told in terms of one or 
two individuals but fragmentarily to show 
the community. The cast is very large and 
many of the characters have one or more 
big scenes and all of them have more to 
do than what would be called crowd work. 
Consequently we are never likely to see this 
play in the commercial theatre and warm 
thanks are extended to the Tavistock for 
presenting it. Chief credit goes to the pro- 
ducer, Mr. Rendle, of course, for skilful 
control of a cast of over forty players, who 
were so good that, praise one, praise all. 

H.G.M. 
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of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 
Modern approach to theatrical career, in 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 


Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
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Free Scholarships granted to out- 
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EVANS PLAYS 


Now available for performance:— 
Gilt and Gingerbread Lionel Hale 
The Grass is Greener (restricted) 

H. & M. Williams 
| The Long and the Short and the Tall 
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Established 1830 
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recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


DECEMBER 1960 
Toys in the Attic 
Chin-Chin 
Billy Liar 


NOVEMBER 1960 

Romeo and Juliet 
(Old Vic) 

The Last joke 

And Another Thing 


OCTOBER 1960 

The Tiger and the Horse 
The Seagull 

Waiting in the Wings 


SEPTEMBER 1960 

A Man for all Seasons 
Oliver 

The Brides of March 


AUGUST 1960 
The Visit 

Ross 

Galileo 


JULY 1960 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

The Caretaker 

Orpheus in the 
Underworld 
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The Most Happy Fella 
A Passage to India 
The Gazebo 


MAY 1960 
Inherit the Wind 
Flower Drum Song 
Follow That Girl 


APRIL 1960 

A Majority of One 

Fings Ain't Wot They 
Used t’Be 

Saint Joan (Old Vic) 


MARCH 1960 

The Wrong Side of 
the Park 

When in Rome 

Look Who's Here 


FEBRUARY 1960 
The Amorous Prawn 
Make Me an Offer 
A Clean Kill 


JANUARY 1960 
Rosmersholm 

The World of Suzie Wong 
Richard I 


DECEMBER 1959 

The Marriage-Go-Round 

The Importance of 
Being Earnest 

Rollo 
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